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A Vision of the Night 


> 


By Ethelbert D. Warfield 


T is the night whereon the Christ was born, 
And tender memories chain my thoughts, the while 
I dream of the awaking Asian morn 
Which looked the first upon his infant smile. 


I see the swarth Judean shepherds pass 
Along the lonely street at break of day ; 

I see them bow between the ox and ass, 
And by the manger-cradle kneel to pray ; 


I see the calm content upon the brow 
Of her who bore him broaden with the light ; 
And pent-up gladness of long months gleams now 
As she unveils for others that dear sight. 


I fain would take my place to praise and pray 
Beside the manger in the cattle-shed, 

Where, though the morning breaks o’ ercast and gray, 
A light celestial crowns a baby head, 


But while I pray the shadows pass away, 
And, standing by a cross, I seem to see 

In the full sunshine of the Christmas Day, 
A risen Saviour stretch his hands to me. 


Easton, Pa. 
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Lditorial 


Having and Using ‘‘ If we only had time” is our fre- 
Time quent thought. But we do have 

time. The Indian chief was correct when he said, 
** We have all the time there is.’’ We-have all the 
time there is, and we have time enough for the doing 
of whatever we have to do. It is not our lack of 
time, but our neglect of time or our failure to use 
time wisely, that is the cause of trouble. Let us 


x % 





value and rightly use the time we have, and neither 
we nor others shall have cause for regret. 
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Unless we know a person we can- 
not love that person. In this sense, 
love is dependent on knowledge. Yet, in another 
sense, knowledge is dependent on love ; for until we 
love a person we can never truly understand that 
person. Love and knowledge are interdependent. 
Their relation is that of two points in the circumfer- 
ence of acitcle. Let us, then, seek to know one 
who is worthy to be loved, in order that we may love 
him ; and then let us love him in order that we may 
understand him. 


Love 
and Knowledge 


bd 


Methods and plans have their place, 
but they are no substitute for hu- 
man wisdom, devotion, zeal, or skill. The wholly 
unmethodical man will waste the time and energy of 
himself and others, although he may spasmodically 
accomplish great things. On the other hand, the 
man who relies wholly upon method for his success 
in life will find that method never works without a 
man behind it. The famous ‘‘ automaton chess- 
player’’ was dressed like a man, and his figure con- 
tained numberless wheels, wires, and levers, but it 
was the live man concealed within the automaton 
that made it the winner in so many hard-fought 
games of chess. Often the managers of a church or 
Sunday-school, finding efficiency ebbing, propose to 
revive things by introducing a new ‘‘plan’’ or 
‘*method.’’ In course of time, the old dead-and- 
alive condition crawls back—because the organiza- 
tion has not recognized that its greatest need was not 
a lifeless plan, but a live man. 
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Light from the Bible on the Bible 
is one of the best of helps in Bible 
study. In a peculiarly attractive and usable form 
this sort of light is now made available afresh, in 
these pages, to students of the International Les- 
sons. Beginning with the first lesson for the new 
year, as presented on page 850, Scripture Read- 
ings for Daily Study, bearing on the lesson of the 
week, will be furnished regularly. These readings 
from the Bible are selected and analyzed by Mr. 
B. F. Jacobs, known far and wide among the Sun- 
day-schools of this land as a veteran Sunday-school 
worker and teacher, as a member of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee, and as Chairman of the 
International Sunday-school Executive Committee. 
Still other selected Scripture readings bearing on 
the lesson will be furnished each week with the Les- 
In the special interests of 
primary teachers, who, as a class, are making such 
rapid advances in Sunday-school work, the Editor 
has secured the services of three leading specialists 
to write during the year on the lessons, all of whom 
are known to readers of The Sunday School Times 
through their former work in its columns. The 
lessons of the first quarter of the year will be taken 
up by Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner, Primary 
Superinffendent of the Kamsas Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, In the second quarter, Miss Julia E. Peck 


No Life in Methods 


New Writers on 
the Lessons 


son Plan as formerly. 
























































And the lessons of the 
third and fourth quarters will be treated by Miss 
Annie S. Harlow, one of the Assistant Superinten- 
dents of Bethany Sunday-school, Philadelphia. 


will resume her ‘‘ Hints.’’ 
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Faith before Common-Sense 


TH is commonly considered as very well in its 


F* I 


of coming after common-sense, not of going before it. 


place, but it is supposed that its place is that 


The prevailing idea among even Christian believers 
is, that a man’s first duty is to exercise common- 
sense ; then it is very well to have faith in God, by 
depending on him to add his blessing to what a man 
The idea that 
faith in God is man’s first duty, which must precede 


has done or is doing for himself. 


the exercise of common-sense, or indeed its very 
existence, and that, if one must choose between faith 
and common-sense, faith is to be preferred, is gen- 
Yet in 
this thing the prevailing idea among men of the 
world, and among many Christians as well, is wholly 
wrong ; and the popular opinion as to the true order 
of common-sense and faith is the reverse of what it 
should be. Faith first, then common-sense ; that is 
the order. He who fails to recognize this primal 
truth is not fully possessed of either common-sense or 


erally scouted as unreasonable and absurd. 


faith, or duly prepared to fill his proper place in this 
world. 
or what is his real power as a child of God among 


He has not yet learned what that place is, 


men. 

There are old proverbs and maxims and adages 
which favor the popular view of the right order of 
these attributes or faculties, but these sayings are by 
no means to be accepted as true because many 
believe them to be so. Some of these are pagan, 
others are materialistic or infidel, and yet others are 
Muhammadan, or, at the best, but semi-Christian. 
They represent varying degrees of error, from half- 
truths to wholly false statements ; but they all help 
to perpetuate the unwise view of God's order in the 
universe, and of man’s duty in life. Thus it is de- 
clared, in pagan phrase, ‘‘ The gods help those who 
help themselves,’’ as if God waited until man began 
to work, It is recorded that the Prophet of Islam 
said to his followers on the desert: ‘‘ Tether the 
camels first, and then trust God to take care of 


them,’’—as if God's care were merely supplemental to 
man’s. Napoleon’s saying was, ‘‘ God is always on 
the side of the heaviest battalions,’’ which was 
another way of saying that God is wholly dependent 
on his creatures in a conflict. Even the expression, 
which is sometimes quoted (as in a sense it may be) 
in a calmly trustful spirit, ‘‘ Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity,’’ is too often used as though it meant 
that God’s help is neither needed nor to be ex- 
pected, so long as man can get on by himself. No 
one of these sayings represents the full truth as to 
man’s duty and privileges in the service of God in 
this life, and every true believer needs to understand 
this, and to act on it. 

If God has any power, God has all power. If 
man is dependent on God at any time, man is de- 
pendent on God at all times. If man ought to trust 






































































































God after man has done all that he can do, man 
ought also to trust God before man begins to do, to 
trust God while man is doing all that he can do, 
and to trust.God when man has done his utmost. 
Faith in God includes a reverent fear of God and a 
loving sense of dependence on God. ‘This faith and 
reverent fear need not be deferred until common- 
sense has brought man to them as a conscious neces- 
sity ; but ‘‘ the fear of the Lord is the deginning of 
knowledge,’’ and man is to continue ‘‘in the fear 
of the Lord all the day long.’’ There is no wise or 
sensible living without faith in God, no common- 
sense as preceding faith. As well might we say that 
aman ought to have an abundance of nourishing 
food, and secure sufficient exercise and ample time 
fur sleep, as precedent to breathing pure air and 
allowing the blood to circulate freely from heart to 
extremities. _ Breath and blood are not merely sup- 
plemental to diet and sleep ; they must precede eat- 
ing and exercising, as well as continue while these 
continue. So with faith as precedent to common- 
sense, and as operative coincident with it. 

It was long centuries before the days of Napoleon 
that God taught that he was not always on the side 
of the heaviest battalions. When in the land of 
Canaan, in the days of the judges, ‘‘ the Midianites, 
and the Amalekites, and all the children of the east, 
lay along in the valley like locusts for multitude ; 
and their camels were without number, as the sand 
which is upon the sea shore for multitude,’’ God 
would not permit even the full army of Israel to go 
out to battle against the hostile host, lest Israel 
should vaunt itself against God, ‘‘saying, Mine 
own hand hath saved me.’’ But God had the army 
of Israel reduced from thirty thousand to three 
hundred, and then that little band was led to victory 
by the faith-filled Gideon, whose common-sense 
was shown as following and controlled by his faith. 

This was ever God’s way with God’s. people. 
When the Canaanites depended for protection on 
the city walls of Jericho, at a trumpet blast in faith 
from the people of God those Jericho walls fell pros- 
trate. When God’s people under Hezekiah them- 
selves built walls about Jerusalem for defense, they 
were brought to realize that those walls (the best 
that common-sense could dictate) were no sure pro- 
tection against the Assyrian. ‘Then Hezekiah went 
to God, in his extremity, and God heard his prayer 
and granted him deliverance, without making any 
use of the walls of defense, which common-sense 
without faith had uselessly built up. Al the teach- 
ings of the history of God's ancient people were in 
the same direction, and this for our guidance as well 
as for theirs. 
a safe guide ; only when faith leads is common-sense 
of practical service. 


Without faith, common-sense is not 


This as God's truth is the same 
yesterday and to-day and forever. 

As to the dictates of common-sense, they are to 
be heeded always and only while faith in God domi- 
nates a man’s being and conduct. When a man is 
consciously acting in God's service, and at God's 
command, he is to use all the intelligence and attain- 
ments that God has given him, seeking God's guid- 
ance and power in and through all. This is a truth 
with its applications to the sphere of citizenship, of 
church life, of family and individual action. 

Cromwell's counsel to his soldiers was, ‘‘ Trust 
in God, and keep your powder dry.’’ That is the 
Christian statement of the true order of faith and 
common-sense. Muhammad reversed the order in his 
counsel about the care of the camels. God is ever to 
be recognized as the Great Commander, in whose ser- 
vice whatever is attempted is to be prosecuted trust- 
fully to the final issue. God is never to be thonght 
of, or called on, as if he were a quartermaster or com- 
missary to furnish supplies in behalf of a campaign 
planned and directed by one possessed of mere human 
knowledge and power. God is to be served and 
trusted as man’s ruler. God is not to be semmoned 
aS man’s mere servant or helper. Man is ever to 


put faith first, faith next,.and faith always, and his 
common-sense or his greatest wisdom is ever to be 
subordinate to his faith. 
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WMotes on Open Letters . 


Notwithstanding the prevailing love 
of novelty, there is a revived interest 
in the antique. Old styles of archi- 
tecture, old styles of furniture, old styles of dress, were 
never more popular than just now. There comes a call 
from a region where we would naturally expect the new 
to prevail over the old, in the following request from a 
Christian worker in North Dakota : 


Ancient Form of 
Dedication Service 


Is there any form of service published covering the service held 
at the dedication of Solomon's Temple, or is there any place 
where I can find how the’ dedication was conducted? If so, 
would you kindly advise me where I can get it? 

Unfortunately for this questioner, there is no other 
record of the Dedication Service used by Solomon at the 
inauguration of the Temple at Jerusalem than that found 
in the Bible in the eighth chapter of 1 Kings, and in 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of 2 Chronicles. A 
formal procession, prayer, vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic by a select choir of professionals, responses from all 
the people (with changes of their position), and animal 
sacrifices, were prominent features of that service. 
*‘ The Levites . . .-Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun, and their 
sons and their brethren, arrayed in fine linen, with cym- 
bals and psalteries and harps, ... and with them an 
hundred and twenty priests sounding with trumpets,”’ 
were the main choir. Of the sacrifices, Solomon offered 
** twenty and two thousand oxen, and an hundred and 
twenty thousand sheep.’’ No publication of the full 
form of service is known to the Editor as available to 
the community. There would be a difficulty in repro- 
ducing it entire, with the sacrifices and the choir, in the 
average church or Sunday-school room of our day. Per- 
haps the spirit of it would be better than its literal and 
visible reproduction at the present time. 
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So long as we are in the flesh, we are 
necessarily incapable of fully compre- 
hending spirit, or of finding words 
that shall precisely define the nature and powers of spirit. 
Even the Apostle Paul, with the aid of special inspira- 
tion, was unable to do more than to suggesé the truth by 
means of comparisons that to some seem confusing. 
He speaks of a ‘‘ spiritual body,’’ although we are ac- 
customed to think of spirit as the very opposite of dedy. 
Yet we need not be troubled because these terms seem 
contradictory. We can get the idea that Paul seeks to 
convey. A Canadian, correspondent, however, desires 
help in clarifying these confusions. This is the inquiry : 


Spiritual Life from 
God’s Spirit 


I cannot understand ‘‘ dwelleth with you, and shall be in you"’ 
John 14 : 17, with John 3: 3, 5 and t Corinthians6 : 19; they seem 
to conflict. Please explain in Notes on Open Letters, through 
which I have often received much light. 

Jesus promises to his disciples the help and power of 
** he Spirit of truth : whom the world cannot receive ; 
for  beholdeth him not, neither knoweth him ;: ye know 
him ; for he abideth with you, and shall be in you’’ 
(John 14:17} Moreover, he says (John 3: 3, 5) that 
except by the power of God's Spirit a man cannot have 
true spiritual life. Again, Paul says that a believer's 
very ‘* body is a temple of the Holy Spirit,"’ which is in 
us, and which we have from God (1 Cor. 6: 19). What 
is there conflicting in these several statements? Human 
language is employed to suggest spiritual truths. - ‘* Life’’ 
is represented by ‘* blood :"’ it is so called in the Bible. 
«*Spirit’’ is represented by *‘ breath :*’ the two words 
are used interchangeably in the New Testament. We 
say that a man has life when his heart fulfils its func- 
tions, and the blood properly circulates. But we also 
say that breath is essential to the oxygenation and life- 
giving power of the blood, and that without the breath 
the blood and the flesh cannot live. But breath is 
God's air from without a man, and it pervades the uni- 
verse of life. Thus our bodies are given even physical 
life by the breath of God, which abideth with us and is 
in us, and without which we have no life in us.- It is 
this figure that Jesus seems to use, and that Paul uses, 
as showing our dependence on God's Spirit for.all spir- 
itual life. What is there specially confusing in this? 
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Never since the Bible was completed 
was the interest in the Bible so wide- 
spread and yet so profound as at the 
present time. Versions, translations, and new editions 
multiply, and the more they multiply the greater is the 
added demand for them. Illustrations of this truth are 
to be found im freshly announced and soon forthcoming 
versions, on both sides of the ocean, which include the 
readings preferred by the American Company of Re- 
visers. One of these versions has been announced in 
these pages as soon to appear, and another has already 
been issued from the Oxferd and Cambridge University 
Press. This, indeed, confuses some readers, and dis- 
turbs others. Many letters of inquiry on the ‘subject are 
coming in from various sources. A prominent Presby- 
terian pastor in Ohio writes vigorously as follows : 

Is this ** The American Revised Bible '* announced by the Ox- 
ford Press really what we have been expecting, namely, an Ameri- 
can version issued under the auspices of the American Company 
of Revisers, or their remnant? Is not this an effort to forestall 
what I should now call the real American revision? A revision 
with references was promised in some articles published in various 
weeklies, apparently speaking with some authority. Is it a square 
deal for those Oxford chaps to get an American copyright on the 
work of Americans, after our company has so loyally stood by 
the original agreement not to publish until the British copyright 
had expired ? . 

There can be no doubt that the University Press had 
the legal right to do what it has done. If the American 
Revisers had been first in the field with their ‘Revision, 
they would have had the advantage of the start. But they 
were obligated to wait yet longer, and they have done so. 
When their more thorough work appears, it will presum- 
ably be better than anything suggested by them or their 
associates a number of years ago. If it be understood, as 
it should be, that the version now issued by the University 
Press is xo¢ the one announced as in preparation by the 
survivors of the American Company of Revisers, no harm, 
but perhaps good, will come of the two American Re- 
visions. ‘‘ That the English presses (Oxford and Cam- 
bridge) are willing to print an edition with all the 
American preferences of 1885 incorporated in the text 
and commend that edition, is just so much gain for the 
American Company and its coming edition, All thos¢ 
preferences of 1885 have the stamp of the English Re. 
visers,’'—that is the way it strikes a prominent Ameri- 
can Reviser. The more copies of the new English- 
American Revision there are sold, the greater will be the 
demand for the later and more carefully revised edition 
of the survivors of the American Company, soon to 
appear. 


American 
Revisers’ Bible 
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From Contributors 


The Light of Life 


By Andrew Murray, D.D. 


President of the Cape General Mission, South Africa, and author 
of ‘* With Christ,"' “‘ Abide in Christ,"’ etc. 


‘* TN him was life; and the life was the light of 
men."’ ‘He that followeth me... shall have 
the light of life."* 

‘*Life’’ and <‘light,’’ two of the keywords of the 
writings of St John. The due apprehension of their 
spiritual meaning will help much to the full understand- 
ing of the whole Gospel. There is no surer way to this 
than, first of all, to realize what the difference is between 
the two expressions. Then alone can we discover their 
true relationship. This, again, will help us discern 
their full meaning and force. After: that, the blessing 
they bring will be easily found. 

1. ‘* The life was the light."” What is the differ- 
ence between the two expressions? They are not simply 
two names for the same thing. They indicate two dif- 
ferent aspects of the fulness of grate and truth there is in 
Christ. The life is the hidden, invisible power by 
which we are made partakers of the divine nature and 
goodness, and through which God dwells and works in 
us. The light refers to the revelation of the hidden life as 
it manifests itself in our consciousness and conduct. 

These two truths are just what man needs as God's 
creature. He received his life from God as all nature 
does, according to its different capacity. But the differ- 
ence between him and all nature around him is this, 
that, in the power of an intelligent will, he was to know 
and consent to what God was to do in him. He was 
not to have a life as the flowers of the field or the birds 
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of the air have it, without their knowing the God from 
whom it comes. He was to know God, and, what was 
more, he was to have the power of accepting or refusing 
what God offered him. To him life came as the power 
of being, accompanied with light, the power of knowing 
and choosing. And after, in the Fall, he had lost both 
the life and light, Jesus, in coming to redeem him, must 
needs be both. 

We know that one of the great objects of St. John’s 
Gospel was to show how, when Christ, as the Son of God, 
offered himself to Israel, he was received in faith by some, 
but rejected by the unbelief of the nation asawhole. It 
is in view of this that John here, in his introduction, speaks 
of Christ as the life and the light. Sin is both death and 
darkness. Christ came to bring life,—the hidden, quick- 
ening power of God in our spirit. The life was the 
light, shining in the darkness, appealing to the heart 
and the conscience of men. As light, the life deals 
with our moral consciousness, and waits for our accept- 
ance or rejection. 

2. ‘*The life was the light.’ We are now prepared 
to grasp the true relationship.between the two. The 
life is ever the first. God ever takes the initiative by 
sending forth the movings and drawings of his divine 
life in command or promise. When these are yielded 
to, the capacity is awakened for knowing more of his 
will and himself. The life works within as the light. 
The life ever precedes the light, and begets it. ‘As 
bodily sight is one of the functions of physical life, so, 
in the normal state, spiritual light is an emanation from 
moral life.’’ As little as there can be light without 
some central fire from which it shines can there, in the 
spiritual sphere, be light without life. 

The maintenance of this order is of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. Godet very suggestively points us to the 
two trees of Paradise in this connection.. ‘‘Is it not 
natural, in the two words ‘life’ and ‘light,’ and in 
the relation which John establishes between them, to 
sce an allusion to the tree of life and to that of knowl- 
edge? After having eaten of the former, man would 
have been called to feed on the second. John initiates 
us ifito the réal essence of these primordial and mys- 
terious facts, and gives us in this verse, as it were; the 
philosophy of Paradise.'’ Christ teaches us that obe- 
dience is the way to knowledge. Had Adam, in obedi- 
ence to God's command, fed on the tree of life, he 
would, in due time, have learned to knowegood and 
evil in a very different way from that in which he did, — 
by the painful experience of good lost and evil felt. 
The sin of Paradise was seeking light without life ; and 
the terrible fruit of Adam's ‘fall has been through all 
ages that man seeks his happiness, and places his trust 
in the increase of knowledge, while the life, the real 
life of union with the will of Him who alone has life, is 
scarcely sought. 

This perverted relationship works fearful evil in reli- 
gion. What is the reason that there is, in many cases, 
so much of what is called religion, Scripture reading 
and Scripture preaching, with so little result in a true 
Christ-like life?) There is but one answer. Light is 
put before life ; or, rather, light is sought without life, 
the dead light of knowing without being. People de- 
light themselves in beautiful sermons and books con- 
cerning the truths of God, are charmed with the images 
and pictures of heavenly things, and know not that fre- 
quently it is all head knowledge. The terrible sin of 
hearing and not doing, against which Scripture so warns 
us, of knowing and not being, of admiring without pos- 
sessing, is nothing but this,—there is light without life. 

But can this be? Is not the light ever a sign of the 
life? By no means. ‘The moon, or a mirror, or a land- 
scape, may reflect the light most beautifully without hav- 
. ing within itself the fire that gives the light. The mind 
may delight in thoughts and feelings which are reflected 
rays of the true light that comes from the true life, and 
yet utterly miss of having the life. The light of God 
cannot in truth shine in us, or through us, except as far 
as the life possesses us. All true knowledge is living 
knowledge, and this is only possible as the moral and 
spiritual life inwardly partake of the things of which we 
think or speak. It is only as the true relationship 
between the life and the light is understood that we can 
enter into the place and the meaning of each separately. 

3. ‘‘In him was life, and the life was the light.’’ 
‘* The life was manifested, and we show unto you that 
eternal life, which was with the Father, that ye may 
have fellowship with us.’ - Here we have at once thé 
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simplest and, the deepest aspect of the work Christ came 
to do. The very life which was with the Father, the 
eternal life which the Father lives, Christ, as Son of 
God, brought down to earth, manifesting to us what that 
life would be, and how it would act in human form. He 
brought that life for the sake of imparting it to us, 
breathing it into us by his Holy Spirit in such a way 
that we now have fellowship with the Father and the 
Son in the possession of a common life. He himself 
became our life in such truth that there is no way of 
having life but by having him, and that, having him, 
we have eternal life. ° 

The need of entering deeply into this truth is greater 
than is generally understood. In our Christian thought 
there is a vague impression that, practically, salvation 
consists in a certain change, in which God gradually 
renews us, and by his power adds to us what we have 
not in ourselves. And yet at root it is still very much 
the old life of nature, improved and helped by divine 
grace. Scripture speaks differently. As the starting- 
point for the due apprehension of the new life, it insists 
upon our being dead in sin. It teaches us that, as real 
and mighty as was the transition from the crucified Christ, 
lying dead in the grave, to the living Christ, raised by 
God's mighty power to the throne of glory, is the contrast 
between the old life, dead in Adam, to the newness of 
life we have in Christ Jesus. The utter impotence and 
death of our nature to what is spiritually good is the 
only key to the full faith in Christ as our life. 

‘In him was life.’ ‘* Christ is our life’’ in such a 
sense, in such an intense reality of meaning, that it is 
only by his actual presence, moment by moment, by 
himself dwelling in our heart, and so controlling and 
filling all the sources and issues of life and being within 
us that we can fully live the Christ life. That life is in 
him as a person, objectively without and above us. The 
one object of our adoring desire and faith and love, is 
so received and maintained only by a continual fellow- 
ship. That life is in us by the Holy Spirit, inwardly per- 
vading the hidden recesses of our being, and so subjec- 
tively forming our very personality, received and 
maintained in the deep peace and rest of faith. ‘In 
him was life,’’—in Christ, as John preached him, bap- 
tizing with the Holy Ghost ; as he preached himself, as 
having life in himself from the Father and giving life 
to all who believe ; as he promised the Spirit on the last 
night, that we might know that we are in him, and he 
in us; as he rose from the dead and ascended to heaven, 
and gave his own spirit unto the hearts of his disciples, — 
in Christ the eternal and now glorified Son of God, is 
our life. Our every-day life, with all that is great or 
little in it, with all we are and do,—our life as God wants 
us to live it; as we can live it,—is in him. His divine 
power and love, his being given of God to us, are the 
guarantee that we can live it, if we only believe fully 
‘«the life is in him.’’ 

4. ‘*And the life was the light of men."’ As the 
sun carries with it its own witness, so the life of God in 
Christ gave forth its own light. As the light of the sun 
needs an eye, so the light of life in Christ needed an 
organ, a spiritual capacity of seeing and’ recognizing it. 
Where this was lacking, ‘‘ the light shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehended it not."’ « Light 
is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil.'’ The light 
appeals to the moral nature of man. Light is spotless 
purity, and cannot be defiled, however vile that which it 
shines on. God is light.. His burning heliness re- 
veals and condemns, and chases away, all darkness. It 
is only the pure in heart that see God. Only those who 
love the light, and come, that their deeds may be re- 
proved, that their deeds may be manifest that they are 
wrought in God, can bear or Seé the light. As spiritual 
and divine as is the life, is the light It appeals to 
the spiritual nature, and can alone be apprehended by 
that. ‘The life was the light of men.’’ The life 
and the light are inseparable. Wherever the light 
comes, even with its first feeble rays, shining into thick 
darkness, it comes as the messenger of the life, witness- 
ing against the sin and darkness that need to be taken 
away, pointing to the life that is needed and is offered 
to all who will accept. Its very first touch brings the 
soul into contact with the stirrings of a divine life ; 

where this is yielded to in its reprovings, it will infallibly 
léad to the life whence it has comé. In its every move- 
ment there is a divine power.” As it is the god of this 
worlé'who hath blinded the minds of them which be- 
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lieve not, lest the light of the glorious gospel should 
shine into them ; so it is God who hath shined in our 
hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ. The light cannot enter 
the heart but as it is carried by the life and the power of 
God in Christ Jesus. - 

The Gospel of St. John is a solemn commentary on 
this, as it tells the story of the Jews’ rejecting Christ. 
They could not understand, they could not believe, be- 
cause they were not of God, not Christ's sheep ; they 
did not love the light (John 8 : 47; 10: 26.) In tens of 
thousands of professing Christians it is still the same. 
The light shines in the darkness, but the darkness com- 
prehends it not. Let us seek grace to learn the lessons 
we need for studying and teaching this Gospel with true 
profit. 

If I am to be a true light bearer, and a witness to 
the light, let me see to it that the life has full possession 
of me. Live close to Jesus ; let Jesus live in thee; then 
let thy light shine. He that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but have the light of life. It is personal 
intercourse and the obedient following of Christ's lead- 
ing that gives the light of life. 

Beware of the sin of Paradise, giving knowledge, 
light without life, the place that life ought to have. 
The knowledge of the mind has no value except as it 
leads to the life and light of Christ in the heart. The 
increase of head knowledge, while the soul does not 
come to the light to have its deeds discovered, may be 
the most fatal stumbling-block in the way to heaven. 

Remember, ia Him is the life and the light. He 
lives to give life and light to men. He will be delighted 
to give it through thee. Plead with him in prayer, live 
with him in continual faith and fellowship, look with his 
eyes and longing love on the souls entrusted to thee. 
He is mighty to save. 

When thou hast made this truth of the life and 
the light truly thine own, it is not needful to bring it to 
others in the same form. Just hold fast what is its 
substance and center,—Jesus. Be full of him ; speak 
lovingly and joyfully of him as all; though the words 
are never used, his life and light can shine into the 
youngest hearts and the darkest lives. In him is life. 
And the life is the light of men. 

Wellington, South Africa. 
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What the “ Edelweiss ”’ Does for 
Germany 


By the Baroness Brantsen 


HERE is an Alpine flower which grows wild only in 
the highest regions, and bears the name of ‘ edel- 
weiss.’" Literally translated, it means ‘‘ noble white,'’ 
and the name answers fully to the character of the pure 
star-like blossom whose loveliness entices the traveler to 
climb upwards and onwards in its search. It grows 
amid snow and ice, but in the full blaze of the sun's rays. 
An old legend tells of the origin of the edelweiss as 
follows : 

‘«The holy Virgin Mary sat in the sun at her spin- 
ning-wheel, and the wool she spun was from the fleece 
of the pure white lambkins which grazed in Paradise, 
One day the virgin fell asleep at her wheel, and, while 
she dreamed of the human race, a tiny piece of wool fell 
from her hand to the edge of a high rock, where people 
found it, and called it edelweiss.’’ 

This flower hasbeen taken as a badge by an associa- 
tion of Protestant ladies in Germany, having its head- 
quarters at Berlin. It's one of the many which are 
known under the denomination ‘‘ Frauen Verein.” 
These associations meet with genuine sympathy from all 
classes throughout the empire, some of whose royal 
ladies are foremost, not alone in sympathy, but in a 
hearty and active share in many different branches of 
the work. 

The distinctive object of the Edelweiss is to help those 
classes which are unable wholly to provide for their own 
needs, and it seeks t> do thisghrough the medium of 
women of culture and leisure, who take their stand on a 
distinctly Christian ground. The organization of the 
Edelweiss is meant to promote the decentralization of char- 
itable endeavor throughout Germany, it being clearly 
stated that the place of residence of each member of the 
association must take precedence in regard to the re- 
sources of time, money, and interest of its workers, and 
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no effort is made to obtain any concentration of interest 
or funds at headquarters which would result in benefit- 
ing Berlin at the expense of smaller centers. An appeal 
is made to every believing woman in the empire to take 
up the work in her own immediate surroundings, re- 
maining in her own sphere, that she may there become 
a center of help for those who need it, seeking to raise 
the moral, social, and religious level of each individual 
member of those classes with whom she comes in con- 
tact. This affords every woman, married or single, the 
opportunity of doing individually something for her 
Lord and Saviour, something towards the furtherance of 
God's kingdom, and in the spirit which “lets not the 
left hand know what the right hand doeth.”’ 

In offering guidance, advice, and help to all who care 
to receive it, the Edelweiss earnestly desires to contribute 
toward the attainment of these ends. It publishes a 
monthly magazine, edited by the president of the asso- 
ciation, Fraulein von Hobe, at Berlin. The subject- 
matter of this magazine is invariably interesting, and, in 
the truest sense of the word, edifying. It maintains a 
high level in its tone, and rises above petty denomina- 
tions and distinctions, truly breathing the spirit of the 
gospel. This little paper is sent to eighteen thousand 
ladies, from whom a contribution of two marks annually 
is expected in return. All who receive it are considered 
members of the Edelweiss, and, as such, entitled to the 
use of the society's library for the circulation of pure 
literature. They also receive leaflets and various small 
publications sent out with the Edelweiss magazine from 
a society of Christian periodicals, which society will send 
gratis for a month, on request, to Edelweiss members, 
leaflets for distribution to the poor, the sick, and those 
who have no Sabbath rest. 

The Edelweiss has a board of directors consisting of 
ten ladies, under the presidency of Fraulein von Hobe. 
Its principal branches of work are as follows : 

1, The help of the shamefaced poor, especially the 
wives and daughters of the cultivated classes in reduced 
circumstances in Berlin. 

2. The care of children and seamstresses during their 
summer holidays (in July and August). Delicate school- 
children and older girls, who are incapacitated for earning 
their own living, are sent, at the society's expense, for 
several weeks or months, to the country or to different 
springs. 

3. Provision of work for the poor of Class 1. Every 
kind of simple clothing for ladies’ use and for charities 
is made in this department. 
June and September. 

4. Provision of work for the poor of Class 2. Art em- 
broidery, monograms, and ordinary embroidery, are un- 
dertaken in this department. Between June and Sep- 
tember no work is given. 

5. Hegel Institution. A fund for the provision of 
suitable clothes for attending the ordinances of the 
church in Berlin (christening, confirmation, etc. ). 

6. Support for the blind. Information concerning 
provision for the blind, and raised-letter writing for 
them. 

7. Bazaar or fancy sale. A fancy sale is held every 
year at the end of October on behalf of the Edelweiss. 

8. Mission work by means of texts. A large choice 
of painted wall-texts are on hand at the Edelweiss rooms 
(to4 Oranien Strasse, Berlin), of which a price-list may 
be obtained. 

g. Publications 


No work is given between 


: The Edelweiss Handbook, Women's 
Calendar, Traveling Companion, Edelweiss Magazine, 
pamphlets. 

10. Circulating library. This library is at the dispo- 
sition of all those who take in the Edelweiss, postage 
expenses only having to be reimbursed. 

11. Office for information Concerning the home mis- 
sion. Advice and information can be obtained at this 
office on all questions relating to Christian charities. 

12. Office for orders, parcels, and money-orders re- 
lating to the various branches of Edelweiss work. 

In one word, it may be said that the Edelweiss system 
is to substitute work for alms, and to give the example 
of whole-hearted disinterestedness in all its dealings. 
The help given by the lady workers is, in every detail, a 
free-will offering. A list is subjoined of some of the 
items specially recommended by the Edelweiss Hand- 
book, which shows over how wide a field the aspirations 
of the society extend. They belong te the category of 
things which the Edelweiss considers can be done more 
or less easily without co-operation by any cultivated 
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woman who is ready to serve her Master by ministering 
to the wants of her fellow-creatures. 

The care of servants at home. 

Visiting of the sick. 

Teaching the blind. 

Giving of tracts. 

Advice to the delicate and ailing whom one may meet 
while traveling. 

Gifts towards ‘‘ travel funds'’ for those whose health 
requires an absence from home and rest from work. 

Discovering hidden needs. 

Management of Christmas gifts. 

Sanctification of the Lord’s Day. 

Ornamentation of churches. 

Intercession for others. 

Duties of hospitality. 

Family prayers and reading of Scripture. 

Among the more difficult are mentioned : 

Taking upon one’s self the care for a child in regard 
to schooling, clothing, food, and education, moral and 
physical, 

Finding work for the poor. 

Public kitchens for the poor. 

Knitting- and sewing- schools. 

Sunday-schools. 

Libraries for the people. 

Sewing societies. 

Teaching art work. 

Red Cross work. 

Temperance work. 

Deaconnéss work. 

Savings- banks. 

In conclusion, it must be stated that a rich blessing 
attends the efforts of the Edelweiss association. Its work 
is thoroughly womanly, and the ideal which it upholds 
comprises ‘‘ everything that is pure, everything that is 
lovely, and everything that is of good report.”’ 

Zypendal, Arnhem, Holland. 
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Snap-Shots at Every-Day Life 
‘My Friend Bob”’ 
By Charles Frederic Goss 


OME men are always called by their ‘titles,’ and 
some by their Christian names. The first are 
always ‘‘General’’ and ‘‘Judge,’’ ‘‘ Professor’’ and 
‘* Doctor,’" even to their wives ; while the second are 
George and Bill, Jack and Harry, even to the barbers 
and the newsboys. 

There is my friend ‘ Bob,’’ for example. Half the 
people in town think that this is his last name, and the 
most of the others think it is all the name he has. 

When I walk down the main street of the town with 
him, it is ‘Hello, Bob;'’ ‘‘How are you, Bob?"’ 
** Mornin’, Bob ;’’ ‘‘ Lend me a half-a-dollar, Bob ;"’ 
from men, women, and children, and I have often 
listened attentively to his dog, under the impression 
that he too salutes his master by that free-and-easy 
title when he says ‘‘ Bob-wob-bob !’’ 

I have often wondered at the explanation of this 
phenomenon. 

It is not because Bob has never had a title. He could 
write them after his name until they looked like a tail to 
a kite, if he only would ; but in spite of everything he 
is just **Bob’’ to everybody. 

I suppose it is with men as it is with flowers. Some 
of them are only known by some Latin name, and 
others ever are. 

For example: How many people ever call the 
** daisy '’ Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum ? 

It is just plain daisy (days-eye) to milkmaid and 
plow-boy, prince and peasant,—to everybody, in fact, 
except our prim little schoolmistress, who has a lauda- 
ble end to gain by bestowing their scientific names upon 
the flowers. 

Probably there is some such homely quality in Bob 
as there is in the daisy. 

I thought I understood it pretty well the other day, 
when he took me down to see his horses. 

(The poor fellow has never had any children of his 
own, and so he has adopted horses, office-boys, type- 
writer girls, and old blind beggars. ) & ‘ 

I happen to know that his poor little typewsiter 
was sick the other day, and would have died befqreshe 
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would have spent the ten dollars for a doctor which 


she was saving to buy her old mother a new gown, if 
‘*Bob"’ hadn't found out about it. 

He just sort of «‘ chartered"’ the best doctor in town— 
as aman ‘ charters’’ a summer cottage. 

But I started to tell you about the horses. 

There were five of them, and ‘‘Honey’’ whinnied 
the moment she heard his step on the barn floor. 
‘* Hello, Bill!'’ said Bob to the stable boy. 
the children? All right? Trot them out !’’ 

Every one of them came out of his box-stall snuffing 
and sticking his nose into Bob's pockets ! 

What for, do you think ? 

Why; he never went.into the stable in his life without 
a lump of sugar for each one, and ‘‘ Honey’’ always 
got two—on the sly, mind you. 

On our way out I could hear them saying to each 
other, ‘Good fellow, Bob is.’’ ‘ Kindest-hearted 
master a horse ever had—that Bob.’’ ‘God bless our 
Bob !"’ 

And he is just plain Bob ! 

I think that would make a good epitaph—‘‘ Bob !”’ 

Everybody would know that a ‘good fellow’’ was 
lying there under the violets. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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For Children at Home 


Which was Queer? 
By Anna Stevens Reed 


NE day litle George Nelson, the missionary's son, 
sprang up in delight as a visitor stepped out of a 
boat. To be sure, all the visitors came in boats. He 
ran forward, caught his hand, and received a kindly 
smile. He was too well trained to clamor for attention. 
His blue eyes roved from one face to the other while his 
father talked with the new comer. It was bliss enough 
not to be sent away. oe oe 
Presently Mr. Nelson went into the house to finish 
some writing, before going with the doctor as he wished, 
He‘ had come from the prison, where he had seen a 
white-haired woman who had been arrested for her son- 
in-law’s debt. She was not to blame, but they were 
going to put chains on her, and send her to ‘toil in the 
rice-fields. Dr. Kuhn hoped that, if two of them went 
to the palace, the king might listen, and set her free. 
It is a sad country where such things can be done. 

On most days the doctor was happy in helping to heal 
the poor people, and telling them of God's love, but to- 
day he had heard of many wrongs which he could not 
right. So he looked very sober as he seated himself on 
the veranda, and took off his pith helmet. 

George jumped on his knee, and looked up with 
bright, expectant eyes, exclaiming : 

‘«’ Bout Noah.’’ 

The doctor smiled, and took up that interesting tale 
just where he had left off the week before. It was a 
familiar story, but he had a way of making the animals 
talk, so it was some time before they were all landed in 
the ark. Then he said : 

‘« Your turn, George.’’ 

The little fellow looked dreamily out over the rail. 
A boat went by loaded with melons. Another followed 
with a cargo.of paddy [rice in the husk]. Ina third a 
great man sat in state, thinking over the number of 
things he must not do if he wanted to éseape being born 
again into this world as a lizard. 

The child was trying to find a subject to talk about. 
At last he began : 

‘*Once there was a monkey,—and—he was a good 
monkey, —and—there was another dne, and he pulled 
all the little monkeys’ tails. Wasn't that bad ?’’ 

** Very bad."’ 

‘And a little boy was there, —and—there was lots of 
*em there, and they had onions, —but I don't like—I mean 
the little boy didn’t like—those. He wanted bananas. 
So the good monkey was going to give him some, but the 
bad monkey just chattered, and the boy said, ‘Tam 
chi, tam chi!’ "’ 

«« Why, the boy was bad too,—wasn't he?"’ 

**No, Uncle Doctor ; he was a good little boy."’ 

‘* Wasn't it saucy in him to say ‘ Please yourself’ ?’’ 
.,**No, Uncle Doctor,—not to a monkey."’ 
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*« All right ; it's your story. Go on."’ 

And then—a éoenze [priest] came along, and stood 
there, and the good monkey threw him a cocoanut, but 
the. bad monkey wouldn't. And then—and then-—-I 
don't know what then."’ 

‘« That's.a good story, but it isn’t as long as mine."’ 

‘Your turn,”’ insisted the child gleefully. 

‘* What shall I tell you ?"’ 

««* Bout when you were a little boy.’’ 

«« When I was a little boy, I was never too warm. I 
know that. I was sometimes too. cold, but you don’t 
know what that is. I used to pick up chips to start the 
fire. We didn't put it out when dinner was cooked ; 
we burned it some more, and shut up‘all the doors and 
windows to keep warm. Think of that! I went to 
school. My reader had no pictures like yours. I re- 
member the first day some one gave me an apple.’’ 

‘‘A custard apple ?’’ 

‘‘No; something far better, only you might not 
think so. I had two brothers, but they were so much 
older they weren’t much fun; My sister and I had nice 
times. We could play ball, and there wasn’t any water 
for it to roll into. Sometimes I had to work helping 
plant potatoes ; not sweet potatoes,—another kind. My 
father dug up the earth with a hoe, I dropped in a piece 
of potato, and brother Tim covered it so it could grow."’ 

*«Slaves do that.’’ 

‘«Oh, yes, you little aristocrat! But in my country 
every one worked,—at least, every one I knew. You 
see, it wasn't so frightfully hot.’’ 

Evidently this story had also been told before, for, 
the moment it flagged, George was ready with an ad- 
dition. 

«« And you never saw a boat?"’ 

‘«T had seen boats, but I had never been in one at your 
age. I never saw a banana, and only one monkey. He 
was dressed up, and with an organ. He frightened me 
so that I wouldn't look twice. Don't laugh ; you hurt 
my feelings. You never saw a turkey, and you couldn't 
tell a fox from a woodchuck’’ 

‘Yes, Ido. Yes, Uncle Doctor, I do know a fox, 
*cause papa told me.’’ 

‘« Very well ; let's hear.’’ 

‘*Why,—he’s a round one, and he has stickers, and 
shoots ’em !’’ 

‘That's a porcupine ; and he has no power to shoot 
his quills, though it was once thought so. Never mind, 
you'll know next time. When you come to see me, ask 
me to show you the picture of a fox. That's another 
thing we did. We went after the turkeys, and counted 
every one, for fear the foxes would get them. Your 
pigeons come home by themselves, —don’t they ?"’ 

‘«And you never saw a pigeon ?"’ 

‘*Plenty. I had heard of China, but I didn't know 
there was such a country as Siam. I had never seen an 
elephant or a live king, nor a hospital,—or a mission- 
ary, for that matter."’ 

Perhaps it was growing too warm for stories. Dr. 
Kuhn took out his watch and seals, and put them in the 
boy's hands. They absorbed him happily for several 
minutes, but the active mind was still grinding its grist, 
and at last George said : 

‘Uncle Doctor." 

‘«*Well, sir?’’ 

‘«You were a queer little boy, weren't you?’’ 

Philadelphia. 
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For the Superintendent 


“Suggested Hymns and Psalms'"’ for the lesson of January 1 
appear this week in connection with ‘‘ The Superintendent's 
Review "' on page 853. z 


Learning in Concert 
By Allen Rosenkrans 


ONCERT exercises, in day-school or Sunday-school, 
should not be abused, for, when rightly employed, 
they may be made helpful in graving, as with a chisel 
on marble, names, facts, or dates, upon the memory. 
For instance, every American should be able to repeat, 
in order, the names of the presidents of the United 
States 
A public-school teacher once taught this knowledge 
by drilling his school on these names in Concert, hav- 
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ing each one given twice, joined to its ordinal, thus: 
First, George Washington ; first, George Washington. 
Second, John Adams ; second, John Adams, etc. By 
the repetition of each name every pupil could join at 
the second utterance, and the volume and rhythm of 
sound made an indelible impression on the memory. 

This method can be employed with profit in the Sun- 
day-school session. A brief concert drill each day on 
the names of the books of the Bible in order, on the list 
of the great men of Old Testament history, on the names 
of the kings before and after the division, or on other 
lines proper for concert exercises, may be had, and this 
knowledge effectually and enjoyably acquired in this 
way. 

Penfield, Pa. 

a 


It is a good thing to follow up Rally 
Day, or the rallying of one’s own 
Sunday-school members, by search 
for new recruits, and this is the way the Heidelberg 
Reformed Sunday-school of Philadelphia sets its pupils 
to work for the good of the school, a card being placed 
in the hands of all present on a November Sunday : 


Recruiting 
a School 


Recruit Card 
HEIDELBERG SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Nineteenth and Oxford Streets, Philadelphia 
T. ‘B. WIREBACK, Superintendent 





Please write below the name and address of one person 
you.know who is not attending any Sunday-school,. and 
who, you think, might accept an invitation to attend Hei- 
delberg. We will see that a cordial invitation is givem 


| A Pea ar? a a ree ee ae 
4 &. dart acs ee a oS. 0 ek 8 Bee 


Please fill out this card, sign your name at the bottom, 
and hand it to your teacher. 
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For the Ceacher 


Realizing the Lesson 
By John Wright Buckham 


“@UCCESS in Sunday-school teaching may be said to 

depend upon the power of realization. To teach 
well, it is necessary first to realize the lesson, and second, 
to realize the class. I use realize in the sense of making 
real. Without this power the whole effect of teaching 
is vague, indefinite, impressionless. 

In order that the lesson be made real to the scholar, it 
must first be real to the teacher. This is the task of 
preparation. That kind of preparation alone is valu- 
able which makes the subject real, whether it come 
through the stimulus of the teachers’ -meeting, or through 
reading, or through thought and prayer. The process 
of realization differs with different minds. With some 
it is more subjective, with others more objective. But, 
whatever the process, preparation prepares only when it 
makes the lesson vital, tangible, real, to the mind of 
the teacher. 

Preparation is half of the battle, but the brunt of the 
engagement comes when the teacher meets the class. If 
preparation has been thorough, victory is likely to follow, 
but not necessarily. The lesson may be real to the 
teacher, and yet he smay fail to make it real to the 
scholar. In order to teach, the teacher must succeed in 
making the subject as distinct and real to others as to 
himself, —a fine art. 

This is to be done (1) by transporting the mind of 
the scholar back to the times and scenes and conditions 
represented in the lesson, a task that calls, above all, for 
use of the historic imagination. Nothing so saps the 
Bible of interest and effect as the impression that it is 
unreal, its persons shadowy and stilted, its scenes re- 
mote and indistinct, its truths extravagant and difficult 
to understand. Children are very apt to form this im- 
pression, and, unless it is removed, the Bible will be to 
them an unreal and unloved book all their lives. But 
let the teacher color the Bible landscape a bit, with true 
coloring; picture the scenes and persons with a little life- 
like detail, and immediately the centuries vanish, space 
disappears, and before the mind of the pupil all be- 
comes real, intelligible, impressive. 
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What kind of a life did Abraham lead with his flocks and 
his herds? What was to be seen in Egypt in the time of 
Moses ? Why did David have to watch his father’s sheep ? 
What sort of people were the Galileans in the time of 
Chriet ? What mountains could Jesus see from Nazareth ? 
What sort of a city was Rome when Paul was a prisoner 
there? Make the young feet walk through ancient 
streets, and the young eyes gaze at all the strange and 
fascinating sights therein. Make the waves of the Lake 
of Galilee lap at their very feet, and the hills circle them 
on every side. Take them to the banks of the Jordan, 
and up the slopes of Hermon, and through the courts 
of the temple, until past scenes stand forth as vividly as 
the street’on which they live. Teach them that Bible 
times and lands and surroundings were real, that the 
sun shone then just as it does now, that there were fields 
and birds and brooks and children and homes, and buy- 
ing and selling, and hunger and thirst, and laughing and 
crying, and good and evil, then as now. 

That is one way to make the lesson real. And the 
other is (2) by translating the past into the present. 
What persons to-day are like the Old Testament heroes 
or the New Testament apostles ?- Translate Esau's folly 
in selling his birthright into terms of present-day temp- 
tation. Point to an instance of the reward of fidelity 
and honesty in your own town like that of Joseph at the 
court of Pharaoh. Dwell on an incident of heroism re- 
lated in last night’s paper, like that of David going out 
to meet Goliath,—always, of course, adapting facts to 
conditions. Show how the boy Jesus obeyed his parents 
when he longed, as boys and girls do to-day, to be doing 
something else. 

In such ways is the past linked with the present, the 
dust of the ages brushed away, and the lesson made 
real. And the moment it becomes real it takes hold of 
the mind and the heart, and leaves its impress there in 
colors that will never fade. To-morrow, next month, 
fifty years hence, it will still be there, and will have 
wrought its beneficent and lasting effect upon life and 
character. 

The fault with a great deal of Sunday-school teaching 
is that it is too timid, conventional, commonplace. — It 
runs in grooves. The teacher does not dare to trust his 
own mind, much less that of the scholar, to think. for 
itself, to deal frankly and fairly, as God meant it should, 
with the Bible, with life, with truth. The fear of teach- 
ing error is the sword of Damocles hanging over the 
teacher's head that startles him into self-repression the 
moment he deserts tradition for truth. Self-distrust in 
dealing with truth is, in the final analysis, distrust of 
God. The deepest reverence and the most careful judg- 
ment accompany self-reliance of thought and expression. 
This is the freedom of faith. 

Let it be added that to realize truth in its largest pur- 
poses and highest ends requires not only mental illumi- 
nation, but moral heat. 
cates itself. 


Moral earnestness communi- 
The pupil catches the teacher's moral 
enthusiasm, and responds to it. The moral element in 
the lesson, which is the chief thing, greaiens and glows. 
Right and wrong stand out clear and distinct in their 
own contrasted power of attraction and repulsion. The 
dry bones of the lesson now not only live and breathe, 
but summon and warn, and beckon the path of duty. 
This is the final touch in the realization of the lesson. 
With this it passes to power and permanence. That has 
been wrought upon the soul of the scholar which will 
never be unwrought. The purpose of the lesson, the 
purpose of the Sunday-school, has been realized. 


Salem, Mass. 


‘‘In a department of over a hundred 
pupils, in a city of ‘ magnificent dis- 
tances,’ with no street-cars, the prob- 
lem of ‘absentees’ is a serious one,"’ 


What to Do about 
Primary Absentees 


writes Miss 
Minnie E. Kennedy, of the primary department of the 
Opelika (Alabama) Methodist school. ‘* Nothing can 
take the place of a personal visit, of course, and this 
‘ visiting’ is all-important ; but the average teacher, with 
many cares, can have neither time nor strength to visit 
all the absentees every week."’ Miss Kennedy has 
found that a persistent use of postal cards will work 
wonders. The child is delighted to receive one, and 
the parents’ attention and interest are awakened. 
Chronic irregulars have been cured by this process, and 
the effect on the average is marked. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson 1, January 1, 1890 


Christ the True Light 


GoLpEen Text: Jn him was life; and the life was the light 
of men.—John 1: 4. 


(John 1: 1-14. Memory verses : 9-12) 
Study John 1 ;: 1-34 ; 8: 12-18, and 12: 44-50 


COMMON VERSION 


1 In the beginning was the 1 
Word, and the Word was with Word, and the ord was 
God, and the Word was God. with God, and the Word 

2 The same was in the begin- 2 was God. The same was in 
ning with God. the beginning with God. 

4 All things were made by All things were made ' by 
him ; and without him was not him ; and without him ? was 
any ag made that was made. not anything made that hath 

i 


REVISED VERSION 
In the ge wag Peery the 


Ww 


4 In him was life; and the 4 been made. In him was 
life was the light of men. life; and the life was the 
s And the light shineth in’ 5 light of men. And the light 


darkness; and the darkness shineth in the darkness ; and 
comprehended it not. the darkness ® apprehended it 
64 There was a man sent 6 not. There came a man, 
from God, whose name was sent from God, whose name 
John. was John. The same came 
7 The same came for a wit- for witness, that he might 
ness, to bear witness of the bear witness of the light, 
Light, that all mex through him that all might believe 
might believe. through him. e was not 
8 He was not that Light, but the light, but came that he 
was sent to bear witness of that might bear witness of the 
Light. light. There was the true 
9 That was the true Light, light, even the light which 
which lighteth every man that lighteth Severy man, coming 
cometh into the world. to into the world. He was in 
to He was in the world, and the world, and the world 
the world was made by him, and was made ! by him, and the 
the world knew him not. tr world knew him not. He 
tt He came unto his own, and came unto ® hisgwn, and they 
his own received him not. that were his own received 
12 But as many as received 12 him not. But as many as 
him, to them gave he power to received him, to them gave 
become the sons of God, even he the right to become chil- 
to them that believe on his dren of God, even to them 
name ; that believe on his name: 
13 Which were born, not of 13 which were ‘born, not of 
blood,’nor of the will of the ® blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of’ God. 14 but of God. And the Word 
14 And the Word was made became flesh, and * dwelt 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and among us (and we beheld 
we beheld his glory, the glory his glory, glory as of the 
as of the only begotten of the only begotten from the 
Father, ) full of grace and truth. cometh full of grace and 
truth. 
10r, through *Or, was not anything made. 
made was life in him; and the life &c. *%Or, evercame, See ch. xii. 
(Gr.) *Or, The true light, which lighteth every man, was coming 
br, every man ashe cometh *Gr. his own things. ' Or, begotten *®Gr. 
bloods. * Gr. tabernacled. Or, an only begotten from a father 
In verses 3 and ro the American Revisers would substitute the margi- 
nal rendering for the text, and in verse 13 would use “ who” or ‘‘ that” 
for ‘* which.’ e 
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That which hath been 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.—/John 7: 7-14. The eternal Word (1, 2); The creative 
Word (3) ; His life the light (4, 5); A witness of the light 


(6-9); Light in darkness (10, 11); Transforming power 
(12, 13); Incarnation, manifestation, glory, grace, truth 
(14). 


Mon,— Gen. 7 : 7-737, 20-28; 2:7. In the beginning God (1); 
The creative Spirit (1, 2); The creation of matter (3-13) ; 
The production of life (20-25); The formation of man 
(26-28) ; The breath of life (2 : 7). 

Tues.— Hed. 1: 1-74. Christ the Father's message (1, 2); God 
revealed (3) ; The Son above angels (4-7) ; The King and 
Creator (8-14). 

Wed.— Col. 7 : 9-237. Growth and fruitfulness (9-11); From 
darkness to light (12-14) ; Christ before all (15-18) ; Recon- 
ciliation and peace (19-23). 

Thurs.—; Johns; 1-10 ; 2 The word of life (1-4); The 
message of light (5-7) ; Confession and forgiveness (8-10) ; 
Testing the light (2 : 7-11). 

Fri,—/oAn 1 : 15-18, 29-34. The witness of John (15-18); The 
Lamb of God (29-31); The descending Spirit (32, 33) ; 
The Son of God (34). 

Sat.— john 8: 12;'9: 1-7, 39-44. The light of life (8:12); One 
born blind (9 : 1-3) ; The light of the world (4-7); The 
blindness of unbelief (39-41). 

Chicago, 722. 


27-0. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle; D.D., LL.D. 


UTHOR or THE FourtH GospeL,—External evidence, 
more ample now than thirty years ago, combines with 
internal to prove that the Apostle John wrote this Gospel. It 
is now settled that Justin Martyr accepted it, while the book 
itself conveys the impression that the beloved disciple intended 
to present himself as the author, John, the younger son of 
Zebedee and Salome (who was probably the sister of our 
Lord's mother,—John 19 : 25), whs the last survivor of the 
Twelve. Though not mentioned in the Book of the Acts after 
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A. D. §0, it is quite certain that his later years were spent in 
Ephesus, and that the Gospel was written there. 

THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE GOSPEL.—Written after 
the others, and containing matter for the most part peculiar 
to itself, it is supplementary in fact, though probably not in 
design. The purpose is announced in chapter 20 : 31: 
‘* These are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ‘ye may have life 
in his name.’’ The error opposed is unbelief, not so much 
in the divinity of Christ, but in the reality of the incarnation. 
The events are arranged in chronological order, but large 
periods are passed over without notice. The matter selected 
emphasizes three truths: The person of the incarnate 
Word ; his rejection by unbelievers ; the new life granted to 
believers in this incarnate Word (see the present lesson, espe- 
cially vs. 1-5, 11-14). After the prolog (chap. 1 : 1-18), 
chapters I: 19 to4 set forth the opening manifestation of Jesus 
to his disciples and to the Jews ; chapters § to 12 describe the 
progress of unbelief; chapters 13 to 17 the revelation of 
Jesus to the faith of his disciples ; chapters 18 and 19 the ap- 
parent victory of unbelief; chapter 20 the real victory of 
Jesus the Christ, the Son of God, chapter 21 being a supple- 
ment added, presumably about A.D. 95, in view of the ex- 
pected death of the beloved disciple. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa: 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE fourth Gospel was written in the old age of the be- 
loved Apostle, evjdently to supply a picture of the inner 
Christ, if one may so speak, rather than a further history of 
his outer life among men, to which the other Gospels are de- 
voted. The peculiarly Jewish style ot the opening verses, 
though strange to later ages, is that o1 the days of our Lord; 
for, ever since the time of Daniel, it had been the usage to 
speak of the expected Messiah under the veil of names which 
were personifications of abstractions, such as the ‘* Wisdom ”’ 
or creative ** Word ’’ of Jehovah. 

The rabbis, carrying out this mode of thought, bad gradu- 
ally adopted the practice of treating these terms as active per- 
sonalities, through which the Invisible could be conceived as 
carrying out his will without himself being, as it were, brought 
out of the thick darkness in which he was regarded as dwell- 
ing. From the days of the Maccabees, ‘* the hope of Israel ’’ 
had been, from this feeling, described’ by many names, in the 
attempt to define the mysterious relations of the future Messiah, 
or anointed of: God, to Jehovah, who was to send him into 
the world. He was the ‘‘Son of man,’’—that is, human,— 
but yet he was, in a special sense, the ‘‘ Son of God,’’ who 
had existed from eternity, in the presence and at the right 
hand of Jehovah in heaven. As Adam had been the earthly 
father ol mankind, he was to be the second Adam, the father 
of regenerated man, thus restoring our race to the divine im- 
age in which he had been origipally made. He was the 
** Word of God,’’ or simply the ** Word,’’ proclaiming, as the 
Messiah, the message of God to mankind, —this name identify- 
ing him with the creative utterance, at which the universe had 
sprung into life. 

Thus Jesus, coming as the ‘* Word ”’ or visible utterance 
of the grace of God, was, with John and his age, the same to 
the spiritual side of man as the creative Word had been to 
the darkness of chaos. The darkness of sin had’ cov- 
ered the earth again with a moral chaos, and God ‘Had once 
more commanded that there ‘should’ be light instead of ‘this 


nocles 
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second chaos, Jesus being the ‘‘ Word”’ through whom he 
had spoken. Thus, says the evangelist, our now risen Lord 
has, ever since the Fall, been the light which has lightened 
every man in all lands and ages if he opened his eyes to it,— 
the great Fountain of divine day to our race, the Sun of Right- 
eousness, not seen, perhaps, through the clouds, but none 
the less the light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world, 
Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Introductory for 1899 


HRISTIANITY is the life of Christ lived over by his fol- 
lowers. It has a thousand statements, arguments, 
analogies, geographical references, historical and literary 
allusions, but its essence is the Christ-life repeated, relived, 
in Christian lives. His union—yea, even oneness—with God 
and insight into his plans always stand before us as an ideal 
and an object of ambition. 
In my journeyings in strange lands they offer me many 


‘foods, stews and hashes mvltiform and party-colored. I would 


gladly know their origin and composition, but I have no time, 
and probably it would be beyond human ability: But I see 
others eat; they live, have thrived ; my own hunger clamors, 
taste is gratified. I eat, and am refreshed, I know not how. 

So the great test of Christianity is not im incidentals, but in 
its experimental value. Hence the Scripture exhortation, 
**O taste and see that the Lord is good; blessed is the man 
that trusteth in him.’’ 

That the life of Christ may be relived, it is written in four 
Gospels, simple to a child’s understanding, sublime beyond 
the reaches of genius; These four books have always been 
the favorites of the Christian Scriptures. We come to their 
study again, determined that, whatever beautiful accessories 
we may find, we will not miss their essence, life, and light. 


bd 


The Manifestation of the Light that is Life 

Did a new power come into this electric age, doing a thou- 
sand marvelous things, till we seem to live in a world with a 
new soul? No. There had. been lighining and aurora bore- 
alis before, but there are now. new and. charming manifesta- 
tians of light, swiftness, deftness; and power, Christ, had 
been in the world through all ages (v, 10), But the heavens 
broke into song and the. groaning earth into rapture at the 
new manifestations. There had been lightnings and thunders 
about Sinai, but this power needed to be shown in the sweet- 
ness of childhood, on the cross, in the patience and prayers for 
his murderers (v. 14). He must come in personality, besides 
in law ; in grace and truth, besides upholding worlds by the 
word of his power. That light has never paled eut of the sky 
through which the Light came, the songfulness of other or- 
ders of being still echoes in the clouds, The world’s sorrow- 
ful heart has never lost hope. 

Notice the principle of unity and continuity. All things 
made by him. All life given by him. All light by him. 
Power to make things,—life to make alive, light to make grow 
and develop. Matter, life, mind. But matter needs to be 
continually upheld by the word of his power. ‘Life needs to 
be replenished by the riverful. It flows from the throne. Light 
is shed forth by the oceanful. And, when men did not com- 
prehend it, the light comes nearer, shines brighter, and men’s 
organs are made more efficient for its perception (Eph. 1 : 18). 
Duly heralded by John, the Life gives eyesight to dead eyes, 
hearing to dead ears, life to dead bodies, and the Light to 
the world. Then, to help us still more, God hath shined in 
our hearts to give the light of the glory ‘of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. Then we see him full of grace and truth 
(v. 14). - He gives light, and organs to perceive it, quickens 
them when deadened by sin, so that power, life, and light 
may abound in us. 

Points : Light is plentifully given. Organs may be made 
sensitive and perceptive. It is the same blessed power by 
which we have a world to stand on, air to breathe, life to 
thrill with ecstasy. We already know him in some respects. 
We may in all. 

University Park, Colo. 


Added Points 


In the beginning of redemption, as of creation, divine ac- 
tion Brings life and light. 

**The profoundest page of the New Testament,’’ yet none 
comes closer’ to man, or tells a sweeter story. 

Lest the voice of nature and of written revelation be in 
vain, the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us. 

Unknown in his own world, rejected by his own people, 
yet conferring sonship on every believer. 

One with us in nature and surroundings the divine Word 
dwelt, and wrought out oursalvation. ° 

Sonship to God the fruit, not of blood, nor the will of the 


Resh, nor the will of man, but of faith in Christ. 
oud vet er : 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND the Word was God (v.1). There is an ancient story 
of a father going into battle who was followed by his 
dumb son. But when, as the battle thickened, the son saw 
his father smitten down, and with the sword of his enemy at 
his breast, so whelmed was the dumb ‘boy by love, and fear 
for his father’s life, he snapped the impediment which had 
held his tongue, and burst forth into words of terror and affec- 
tion. So the boy gained vastly in ability of expression, since 
now he could say forth Himself in words. That is what a word 
is, it is a main vehicle of expression. That is what the Sec- 
ond Person in the Trinity is, as towards the Infinite Father ; 
he is he through whom the Infinite Father utters himself. 
Therefore is he most appropriately and significantly called— 
the Word ; therefore he must be Deity, for only Deity can be 
sufficient utterance for Deity. 

All things were made by [through] Aim (v. 3). 
in the woods in early spring, and, amid the brown leaves beneath 
my feet, I saw a delicate harebell swaying on its slender stem. 
I waited thoughtfully, looking at the sweet flower, and said to 
myself, ‘* That fresh bit of the spring glory was made by the 
august Second Person in the Trinity, who became my Lord 
and Saviour; but not that slip of a flower only, the great 
world itself, the sun, the circling planets, the stupendous uni- 
verse to the last atom of it, are all the works of his hand.’’ 
It ought to be 


I was walking 


So nature became to me a shrine of Christ. 


” 


thus to us, for ‘*‘ not even one thing’’ of ‘all nature’s majesty 


and beauty could be, apart from Christ. The primal cause of 
creation was the Infinite Fathér ; the direct and instrumental 
cause of creation was the Word,—he who became our Saviour. 
And the light shineth in the darkness ; and the darkness ap- 
prehended it not (v. 5). ** Overcame it not”’ is the marginal 
and better rendering. No dark-* 
ness can ever permanently overcome the light which streams 


That makes it very plain. 


from the deific Word,—he who became our Saviour. 
Says Dr. Philip Schaff, ‘*‘ The reformation 


History 
is full of illustration. 
of the sixteenth century is, next to the introduction of Christian- 
ity, the greatest event in history. It marks the end of the middle 
ages andthe beginning of modern times. Starting from re- 
ligion, it gave, directly or indirectly, a mighty impulse to 
every forward movement, and made Protestantism the chief 
propelling force in the history of modern civilization.’’ 

And the Word became fleshjiind dwelt among us (v. 14). 
Pitched his tent among us.' Where and in what circum- 
stances were pitched the tents of humanity, there and in those 
circumstances the incarnate Word pitched his tent as well. 
When Dober, the Moravian missionary, was starting on his 
evangelizing service to the slaves of the island of St. Thomas, 
the Lord Chamberlain, Von Pless, asked him at Copenhagen, 
** How will you manage in St.- Thomas ?’’ ‘* We will be slaves, 
and work with the negroes,’’ was the reply. That was not al- 
lowed for whites, yet, in every possible way of share save that, 
Dober and his devoted companions did stand with those 
slaves. But there was no mitigation of our Lord’s share in 
Actually he pitched his tent among us, 


man know poverty ?—a manger was his cradle. 


our humanity. Does 
Does man 
know temptation ?—but he was tempted in all points like as 
we are. Does man know sorrow ?—but such weight of sor- 
row crushed him that his sweat was blood. Must man meet 
death ?—but no painfuller, deader death ever smote than that 
death of the cross. Albeit now the tent is human nature glori- 
fied, he still abides in it. The Word, who is God, has veritably 
become our brother. 
Philadelphia. 
> a 4 


Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE _ lesson may be distinguished into two parts: 1. A de- 
scription of the Word (vs. 1-5), in himself, in his rela- 
tions to God, to creation, to man, and to darkness (sin). 
2. The manifestation of the Word (vs. 6-14),—the witness of 
Jen the Baptist (vs. 6-8); the general manifestation of the 
Word (vs. 9, 10); the historical coming, with the resulting 
rejection and acceptance (vs. 11-13); statement of this coming 
as the incarnation of the Word (v. 14). 

Verse 1.—/n the beginning: A reminiscence of Genesis 
3. 
IVas the Word: The term, rarely used, even by John, pre- 
sents under a human figure the original and permanent rela- 


Here, however, the context points to an eternal part. 


tion of the person spoken of (who became incarnate, v.14) to 
God. The same person is frequently called the Son of God. 
—And the Word was with God: Suggesting a distinct person- 
ality, but also expressing, in the preposition used, a very close 
relation.—And the Word was God: The absence of the article 
in Greek with the word “* God ”’ shows that is a predicate, and 
also emphasizes the quality. 


But it means more than ‘“ di- 
vine,’’ since personality has already been indicated. 

Verse 2.—7he same was in the beginning with God: 
** This one ;”’ that is, the Word. The verse is not a need- 
less repetition, but introduces a description of the Word in his 
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various relations (see:above), This order of thought clearly 
indicates that the relation of the Word to God antedated 
creation, and was an eternal one. 


the unique glory belonging to the only begotten from the 
Father. is literal, and points to the coming of this 
only begotten from the Father.—/u// of grace and truth: 
To be joined, as the parenthesis indicates, with the beginning 
of the verse 


** From’ 


Verse 3.—A/l/ things were made by him: More literally, 
** became [came into being] through him.’’ This fact is re- 
peatedly stated in the New Testament (see especially Col. 1 : 
16, 17).—And without him: Apart from him, independently 


of his instrumental agency.— Vas not anything made that 


: The incarnate Word, tabernacled among us, was 
full of grace and truth (comp. vs. 16, 17). These were divine 
characteristics (see Exod. 34:6). ‘*Grace’’ points to con- 
descending divine love toward the undeserving, which Christ 
manifested ; ‘‘truth,’’ to the fact that he is the personal 


Truth, who by his incarnation will restore the original rela- 


hath been made; ** Not even one thing ’’ is still more accu- 
rate, while ‘‘ hath been made 
tion to creation. 

Verse 4.—/n him was life: All life that is in the created 
universe had ir him its ground and source.—And the life was 
the light of men: Light is here used in the spiritual and 
moral sense, as so often by John (comp. v. 5). Men are 
spoken of because by creation they were specially adapted to 
receive this light. 

Verse §.—And the light shineth in the darkness ; The tense 
points to a continuous shining, so that aljl the revelation of 
God ‘to men is included, and not merely the historical mani- 
festation in the incarnation. ‘* Darkness ’’ is used in con- 
trast to light ; hence sin and error are referred to.—And the 
darkness apprehended it not: ‘**Comprehended ”’ is not ex- 
act, since it might imply some apprehension, though inade- 
quate. The tense points to the result as a whole, and seems 
to suggest the failure of sinful men to lay hold of the truth 
which was shining even before the incarnation. 


” 


suggests a permanent rela- 
tion to men, indicated in verse 4: ‘* The life was the light of 
men.’’ 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Word in Eternity, in the World, 
and in Flesh 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


” 


HE other Gospels begin with Bethlehem ; John begins 
with ‘* the bosom of the Father.’’ Luke dates his nar- 
rative by Roman emperors and Jewish high-priests ; John 
dates his ‘‘in the beginning.’’ To attempt adequate expo- 
sition of these verses in our narrow limits is absurd; we can 
only note the salient points of this, the profoundest page in 


feed eo Ben Fe oo. 27 Neue a ygs 
Verses 6-8.— There came a man, sent from God: **Came,’’ the New Testament. 


not ** was,’’ pointing to his appearance. ‘‘Sent’’ points to 
This reference to 


John the Baptist is natural, as the writer approaches the his- 


The threefold utterance in verse 1 carries us into the depths 


the permanent importance of ‘his mission. of eternity, before time or creatures were. 


Genesis and John 
both start from ‘‘ the beginning,’’ but, while Genesis woiks 
downwards from that point, and tells what followed, John 


works upwards, and tells what preceded, —if we may use that 


torical manifestation of the incarnate Word. 
Verse 9.— 7here was the true light: ‘* True,’’ not * truth- 


ful,’’ but genuine, real, as often in John’s writings. — Which 


term in speaking of what lies beyond time. Time and crea- 


lighteth every man, coming into the world: This rendering tures came into being, and, when they began, the Word 


may be paraphrased : This true light, when coming into the * was.’’ Surely no form of speech could more emphatically 


world, lighteth every man, But equally grammatical is an- declare absolute, uncreated being, outside the limits of time. 


other view : This true light lighteth every man when (the man) 
So the Authorized Version. Still 


another view may be thus expressed: The true light, which 


Clearly, too, no interpretation of these words fathoms their 


cometh into the world. 


depth, or makes worthy sense, which does not recognize that 
the Word is a person. The second clause of verse 1 asserts 


lighteth every man, was coming (was about to come) into the the eternal communion of the Word with God. ‘ The prepo- 


world. So Revised Version, margin. 
Verse 10.—//e was in the world, ... 


** Was ’’ seems to refer to the relation of the Word 


sition employed means accurately ‘‘ towards,’’ and expresses 
the thought that in the Word there was motion or tendency 
towards, and not merely association with God. 


and the world knew 
him not: It points to 
reciprocal, conscious communion, and the active going out of 


love in the direction of God. 


incarnation. 
** Knew ”’ 


ception or intellectual apprehension. 


to the world before his The verse repeats the 


thoughts of verses 3-5. expresses more than per- The last clause asserts the 


In John’s writings it community of essence, which is not inconsistent with dis- 
points to a deeper spiritual knowledge. tinction of persons, and makes the communion of active Love 
possible ; for none could, in the depths of eternity, dwell with 


and perfectly love and be loved by God, except one who him- 


Verse 11.—//e came: Here the tense is historical, and the 
reference is to the incarnate Word.— Un/o his own : Greek, 
’ that 
through him, and therefore was “‘ his own,’’ possibly implying 


‘his own things ;’ is, the world which was made self was God. 


Verse 1 stands apart as revealing the pretemporal and es- 
sential nature of the Word. 


that it was his proper habitation.—And they that were his In it the deep ocean of the 


own ; The change to the masculine is indicated in the Re- divine nature is partially disclosed, though no created eye can 


vised Version. The reference is to the Jews as a whole,—a_ either plunge to discern its depths or travel beyond our hori- 


fact fully detailed in the Gospel itself.— Received him not: The remainder of the 
lesson deals with the majestic march of the self-revealing Word 


through creation, illumination of humanity, up to the climax 


zon to its boundless, shoreless extent. 
This is stronger than ‘‘ knew him not,’’ pointing to a failure 
to welcome him amounting to positive rejection. 

Verse 12.—Aut as many as received him : While this verse in the incarnation. 
holds good of believers in all ages, the immediate reference is John repeats the substance of verse 1 in verse 2, apparently 
those who received the incarnate Word.—7o them 
the 


than power or ability, is meant.— 70 become children of God: 


to gave in order to identify the agent of creation with the august per- 


he right: Literally, ‘‘authority.’’ Privilege, rather son whom he has disclosed as filling eternity. By him crea- 


because he what 1 has 
declared him to be, therefore was it effected by him. Ob- 


serve the three steps tharked in three consecutive verses. 


tion was effected, and, was verse 


’ 


Not ‘*sons.’’ The term ‘‘ children ’’ is not only more literal, 


but more affectionate, indicating more fully the real filial rela- 


tion.—Even to them that believe on his name: Literally, ** All things were made by him ;”’ literally ** became,’’ where 


** into,’’ as often after this verb. ‘‘ His name’’ points to the the emergence into existence of created things is strongly 


incarnate Word, showing that the reference is to Christian contrasted with the divine ‘‘ was’’ of verse 1. ‘* Through 
believers. him ’’ déclares that the Word is the agent of creation; 
Verse 13.— Which were born: Or ** begotten.’’ The latter ‘‘ without him ”’ (literally, ‘‘ apart from him ’’) declares that 


is probably more exact.—Not of blood [Gr., ‘* bloods ’’], nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man: The physical 
begetting is thus contrasted with the spiritual. The three 
terms seem to point, first, to physical processes in general ; 
second, to merely animal will; third, to the will of the man. 
Thus a climax is presented. 


created things cogtinue in existence because he communicates 
it to them. Man is the highest of these ‘all things,’’ and 
verse 4 sets forth the relation of the Word to him, declaring 
that ‘‘ life,’’ in all the width and height of its possible mean 
ings, inheres in him, and is communicated by him, with its 


Incidentally this full denial op- distinguishing accompaniment, in human nature, of light, 


poses the Jewish assumption of spiritual privilege through whether of reason or of conscience. 
physical heredity.— Aut of God: Compare chapter 3. The 
new épiritual birth is God’s act. Thus men who believe in 
the name of the incarnate Redeemer become children of God. 

Verse 14.—And the Word became flesh: ** Became’ is 
preferable to “‘ was made.’’ The Word became incarnate, 
assumed r€al human nature (‘“‘ flesh’’ here has this sense).— 
And dwelt among us : Greek, “* tabernacled.”’ 


So far, John has been speaking as from the upper or divine 
side, but in verse 5 he speaks from the under or human, and 
shows us how the self-revelation of the Word has, by some 
The * darkness ’’ 
not made by him, but it is there, and the beams of the light 
have to contend with it. Something alien must have come 
in, some catastrophe have happened, that the light should have 
to stream into a region of darkness. 

John takes ‘the fall’’ for granted, and in verse 5 de- 
scribes the whole condition of things, both within and beyond 
the region of special revelation. 


mysterious necessity, been conflict. was 


The term does 
not suggest transitoriness, but recalls the presence of Jebovah 
in the old tabernacle. 
us,’’ since the rest of the verse points to the personal Christ and 
his individual glory.— And we bcheld his glory : This phrase 
also recalls the tabernacle, where was the shekinah, the visi- 
ble manifestation of God’s glory.— G/ory as of the only begotten 
Srom the Father: ** Glory ’’ is repeated for emphasis. ‘‘ Only 
begotten "’ is peculiar to John. The absence of the article in 
Greek ajlows the marginal rendering of the Revised Version : 
*sAn only begotten from a father’’ that is like this human 
relation. But the clause seems to be rather a description of 


** Among us"’ is not equivalent to ‘* in 


The shining of the light is 

continuous, but the darkness is obstinate. 

and crime of the world that the darkness 

light. It is the long-suffering mercy of God that the ! 

pelled is mot extinguished, but shines meekly on. 
Verses 6-13 deal with the historical appearance of the Word. 

and, 


joha,’*— 


It is the tragedy 
will not have the 


ight re- 


The forerunner is introduced, as in the other Gospels ; 
significantly enough, this evangelist calis him only ** 
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omitting ‘‘ the Baptist,’’ as was very. natural to him, the other 
John, who would feel less need for distinguishing the two 
than others did. The subordinate office of a witness to the 
light is declared positively and negatively, and the dignity of 
such a function is implied. To witness to the light, and to be 
the means of leading men to believe, was honor for any man, 

The limited office of the forerunner serves as contrast to 
the transcendent luster of the true Light. The meaning of 
verse 9 may be doubtful, but verses 10 and 11 clearly refer to 
the historical manifestation of the Word, and probably verse 9 
does so too. Possibly, however, it rather points to the inner 
revelation by the Word, which is the “light of men.’’ In 
that case the phrase ‘‘ that cometh into the world’’ would 
refer to ‘‘ every man,’’ whereas it is more natural in this con- 
text to refer it to ‘‘ the light,’’ and to see in the verse a refer- 
ence to the illumination of humanity consequent on the 
appearance of Jesus Christ. The use of ‘‘world’’ and 


‘*came’’ in verses 10 and I1 points in that direction. 
Verse 9 represents the Word as ‘‘ coming ;’’ verse 1o regards 
him as come,—‘‘ He was in the world.”’ 


Note the three clauses, so like, and yet so unlike, the 
august three in verse 1. Note the sad issue of the coming, — 
‘The world knew him not.’’ In that *‘ world’’ there was 
one place where he might have looked for recognition, one set 
of people who might have been expected to hail him ; but not 
only the wide world was blind (‘* knew not’’), but the nar- 
rower circle of ‘* his own’’ fought against what they knew to 
be light (‘‘ received not ’’). 

But the rejection was not universal, and John proceeds to 
develop the blessed consequences of receiving the light. For 
the first time he speaks the great word ‘* believe.’’ The act 
of faith is the condition or means of *‘ receiving.’’ It is the 
opening of the mental eye for the light to pour in. We pos- 
sess Jesus in the measure of our faith. The object of faith is 
**his name;’’ which means, not this or that collocation of let- 
ters by which he is designated, but his whole self-revelation. 
The result of such faith is ** the right to become children of 
God,’’ for through faith in the only-begotten Son we receive 
the communication of a divine life which makes us, too, sons. 
That new life, with its consequence of sonship, does not be- 
Jong to human nature as received from parents, but is a 
gift of God mediated through faith in the Light who is the 
Word, 

Verse 14 is not mere repetition of the preceding, but ad- 
vances beyond it in that it declares the wonder of the way 
by which that divine Word did enter into the world. John 
here, as it were, draws back the curtain, and shows us the 
transcendent miracle of diyine love, for which he has been 
preparing in all the preceding. Note that he has not named 
** the Word”? since verse 1, but here he again uses the majes- 
tic expression to bring out strongly the contrast between the 
ante-temporal glory and the historical lowliness, These four 
words, ‘‘ The Word became flesh,’’ are the foundation of all 
our knowledge of God, of man, of the relations between them, 
the foundation of all our hopes, the guarantee of all our 
peace, the pledge of all blessedness. ‘* He tabernacled 
among us.’’ As the divine glory of old dwelt between the 
cherubim, so Jesus is among men the true temple, wherein 
we see a truer glory than that radiant light which filled the 
dark chamber of the holy of holies. Rapturous remem- 
brances rose before the Apostle as he wrote ‘* We beheld his 
glory ;’’ and he has told us what he has beheld and seen with 
his eyes, that we also may have fellowship with him in be- 
holding. The glory that shone from the incarnate Word was 
no menacing or dazzling light. He and it were ‘‘ full of grace 
and truth,’’ perfect Love bending to inferiors and sinners, with 
hands full of gifts and a heart full of tenderness, and the reve- 
lation of reality, both as regards God and man. His grace 
bestows all that our lowness needs, his truth teaches all that 
our ignorance requires. All our gifts and all our knowledge 
come from the incarnate Word, in whom believing we are 
the children of God. 4 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leafict giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and the list of books herewith 
sented, will be sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School 
mes, to any one, upon request. Each week's issue of The 
Sunday School Times will be needed by every member of a class 
that is following the course. Free specimen copies of any issue 
will be sent, on application, to any one who desires to introduce 
this course. Any book mentioned in thelist or during the course 
of the studies may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


Reference Literature for the First and Second Quarters 


f Commentaries on John 

1. Plummer, Rev. Alfred, M.A., D.D. The Gospel according to 
St. John. (Cambridge Bible Series.) New York : The Macmillan 
Co, $1.10. 

2. Plummer, Rev. Alfred, M.A.. DD. The Gospel according 
te St. John. (Smaller Cambridge Bible Series.) New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 30 cents. 

3. Milligan, Professor William, D.D.. and Moulton, William F. 
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D.D. The Gospel of John. “ (The International Revision Com- 
mentary.) New York; Charles Scribner'sSons. $1.25. 

4. Westcott, Canon B. F., D.D. — St. Johan: Introduction, 
Commentary, and Critical Notes. (The Bible Commentary, Vol. 
I] of New Testament portion, including also a commentary on 
the Acts.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 

5. Abbott, Rev. Lyman, D.D. Ax /ilustrated Commentary on 
the Gospel according to John. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
$1.75. 

6, Godet, Rev. F., D.D., and Dwight, President Timothy, D.D. 
A Commentary on the Gospel of John, translated from the third 
revised edition, with additions by Dwight. New York, 1886: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 2 vols. $3 each. 

7. Dods, Professor Marcus, D.D. The Gospel of St. John in 
the Expositor’s Greek Testament. New York: Dodd, Mead, & 
Co. 6. 

These commentaries are each very ‘valuable. The abridged commen- 
tary by Plummer may be recommended to the members of a class; the 
leader, at least, should own the larger edition, Westcott’s commentary is 
usually regarded as the best, but the others are quite as useful. Plum- 
mer and Milligan are very-handy, Abbott candid and clear, Dwight’s 
edition of Godet unsurpassed for spiritual insight. The People’s Commen- 
tary by Rice (Am. S. S. Union, $2) and the Pulpit Commentary (Funk 
& Wagnalls, $) by Reynolds are also first rate, each in its own way. 
Dr. Dods applies the adjective “rich” to the Bible Class Handbook 
(Scribner’s, 2 vols. Each, 60 cents) by Keith. In the German, the two 
commentaries by B. Weiss in the Meyer series (8th German edition, 1893. 
Gittingen, $2) and by H. J. Holtzmann in the Hand-Commentar { Frei- 
burg, $1), are of standard rank, 


Devotional and Expository Comments 

8. Dods, Professor Marcus, D.D. The Gospel of St. John. 
(Expositor's Bible.) New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 2 vols. 
$1.50 each. 

9. Maurice, Frederick Denison, M.A. The Gospel of St. John. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

10. Meyer, Rev. F. B. Zhe Life and Light of Men. Exposi- 
tions of John I-XII. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 


Revell Co. 1. (Another volume completing the Gospel is an- - 


nounced.) 
Introduction 

11. Gregg, Rev. David, D.D. Studies in John's Gospel. New 
York: American Tract Society. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

12. Abbot, Peabody, and Lightfoot. Zhe Fourth, Gospel. 
Evidences and internal of its Johannean authorship. New York: 
Chartes Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

13. Gloag, Paton J.,D.D. Jntroduction to the Johannine Writ- 
ings. London: James Nishet & Co. §3. 

14. Watkins, H.W.,D.D. Modern Criticism considered in its 
Relation to the Fourth Gospel, (Bampton Lectures for 1890.) 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. §s5. 

15. Schiirer and Sanday. Articles against and for the Johan- 
nean authorship of the Fourth Gospel in Contemporary Review 
for September and October, 1891. 

16. Sanday. Rev. William, D.D. Articles in the Expositor for 
1891-92 on Present Position of the Johannean Question. 

17. Bruce, Rev. Professor A. B., D.D. The Fourth Gospel. 
Chapter.9 of Book III of ‘“ Apologetics.” (The International 
Theological Library.) New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 

These’ are all worth reading, especially the articles by Sanday and the 
chapter by Bruce. 

Theology ; 

18. Peyton, Rev. W. W. Zhe Memorabilia of Jesus, Commonly 
Called the Gospel of St. John. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.50. 

19. Stevens, Professor George B., Ph.D.,D.D. The Johannine 
Theology. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

20. Wendt, Professor H.°H., D.D. The Teaching of Jesus. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 2 vols. §5. 

These are studies in the teachings of Jesus. Wendt covers the whole 
ground; Stevens is a fine exposition of the Johannine teaching, while 


Peyton, a book of great suggestiveness to a thoughtful mind, is a study 
of the inner meaning of the Gospel. 


Lives of Jesus 


21. Edersheim, Rev. Alfred, D.D. The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah. 2 vols. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. $3. 

22. Edersheim, Rev. Alfred, D.D. Jesus the Messiah. (Abridg- 
ment of No. 21.) New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. §z2. 

23. Andrews, Rev. Samuel J. Zhe Life of Our Lord upon the 
Earth. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 

24. Gilbert, Professor G. H., Ph.D. The Students’ Life of 
Jesus. Chicago: The Chicago Theological Seminary Press. $2. 

25. Stalker, Rev. James, M.A. The Life of Jesus Christ. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 60 cents. 

26. Pressensé, E. De, D.D. Jesus Christ: His Life and Work. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. $3. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern, Abridged edition. 90 cents. 

All but Gilbert, among these works, are too well known to require 
comment. Gilbert's Life is topical in treatment, excellent for use by the 
student of the subject, not well adapted for reference purposes. To Geikie 
and Farrar it is unnecessary to refer. 

Harmonies of the Gospels 

27. Stevens, Professor W. A., and Burton, Professor E.D. <A 
Harmony of the Gospels for Historical Study. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. $1.50. 

28. Broadus, Professor J. A..D.D. A Harmony of the Gospels. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. §1.50. 

29. Robinson, Professor Edward, D D., and Riddle, Professor 
Matthew B,., D.D. A Harmony of the Four Gospels; With ad- 
ditional notes by Riddle. 1885. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. $1.50. 


Miscelaneous 
30. Seidel, Martin, D.D. Jn the Times of Jesut. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph Co. 75 cents. = 
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31. Stapfer, Professor Edmond, D.D. Palestine in the Time of 
Christ. New York: A. C, Armstrong & Son, $2.50. 

32. Smith, Rev. Professur G. A., D.D. The Historical Geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$4.50. 


33. Henderson, Rev. A., M.A. Palestine: Its Historical - 


Geography. (Handbooks for Bible Classes Series.) New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 75 cents. 

34. MacCoun, Townsend. Zhe Holy Land in History and 
Geography. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co, 
2 vols., each, $1. : 

35. Staiker, Rev. James, DD. The Tuo St. Johns of the New 
Testament. New York: The American Tract Society. $1. 

Many books might be added to the above list. Each book 
upon the list is of solid value in a reference library. The in- 
dividual student will find number 1 or 3 or 5 almost indis- 
pensable. Either one will cover the whole ground. A class 
can wisely purchase I to 6, and a selection from the remain- 
ing numbers. Any public library will be glad to add the more 
expensive works to its permanent reference literature. 
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John 1 : 1-38, 
I, THz GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.]} 


The lessons for the next six months offer to an alert class a 
capital opportunity for the mastery of the whole Gospel of 
John. It will be only necessary to study a few verses in ad- 
dition to those selected for the regular lesson, and to keep 
constantly in mind the relation of the portion studied to the 
Gospel as a whole. 

The first step to take in the study of the Gospel is to make 
a general survey. This is easy because of its clear-cut sec- 
tions. No student can fail to notice the prolog or intro- 
duction (1: 1-18), quite clearly separable from the narrative 
proper ; and the epilog or appendix (chap. 21), shown to be 
such by the preceding verses 30 and 31 of chapter 20. Even 
a hasty reading of the book will convince the reader that a 
new phase of thought commences with chapter 13, making at 
least two great sections of narrative (1 : 19 to 12: 50 and 
13 to 20). For to-day we may follow Westcott and Plummer 
in recognizing only these four divisions of the book. We 
may entitle them (1) the prolog, (2) Christ’s revelation of 
himself to the world, (3) Christ’s revclation of himselfto_his. 
disciples, (4) the epilog. Let us fasten these sections in. mind. 

The prolog (1 : 1-18) is the real subject of the lesson to- 
day. It is frequently called the ‘‘ Gospel in miniature.’’ 
Each interpreter analyzes it to accord with his conception of 
the purpose and trend of the Gospel. Following our custom, 
let us take careful note of the facts as presented :' (1) The 
three ways of defining the nature of the Word (v. 1) ; (2) his 
various manifestations (vs. 3, 4) ; (3) the forerunner and his 
function (vs. 6-8); (4) the impression he made upon the 
world (vs. 5, 9, 10); (5) his reception from his own people 
(v. 11) ; (6) the way to become a child of God (vs. 12, 13); 
(7) his incarnation witnessed to by John (v. 15); (8) con- 
firmed by the experience of believers (v. 16); its supreme 
purpose the revelation of the Father (v. 18). 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. The success of the 
work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] , 

On the term ‘‘ Word”’ the clearest discussion is given by 
Plummer (60-62), and a first-rate one by Milligan and Moul- 
ton (2-4). Each commentary has a very satisfactory introduc- 
tion. On the proog as a whole there is a capital article 
in the Expositor for 1897 (222-234) by the Rev. Professor 
Falconer. The details of the prolog are also well explained 
by Westcott in the Bible Commentary, and by Dods in either 
the Expositor’s. Bible Commentary, or the Expositor’s Greek 
Testament, or by Abbott. 

III. QursTiIONs FoR StuDY AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.} 

1. The Gospel as a Whole. (%.) What four divisions of 
this Gospel can be surely recognized? Do you think of any 
obvious subdivisions ? [Lesson Surroundings: § 2.] (2.) 
According to 20 : 31, what is the main oBject of the Gospel ? 

2 The Prolog. (3.) What is the theme of these eigh- 
teen verses? Can you show how it is an epitome of the 
Gospel ? 

3- The Word or ** Logos.’” (4.) Does the writer use this 
term except in verses 1 and 14? May we suppose that he 
chooses this term of current philosophy for the sake of attract- 
ing attention, or as a happy way of showing that Jesus was 
the intermediary between God and man that philosophy was 
seeking for? (5.) What other terms does he introduce into 
the prolog explanatory of ** Word ”’ ? 

4. His Nature. (6.) Note the attributes of the Word set 
forth in verses 1 to 4 [Hoyt: v. 3. McLaren: § 2. Critical 
Notes: vs. 1, 4]. 


5. His Manifestation to am Unappreciath: World (vs. 
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5-13). (7-) Why was John needed, and what was his func- 
tion? (8.) Why, even then, did the world, even his own 
peculiar people, give him no welcome? (comp. 3:: § with 
1:12, 13.) [Critical Notes: v. 11.] : 

6. His Incarnation as Jesus (vs. 14-18). (9.) What char- 
actéristics of Jesus showed that he was the incarnate Word? 
[Geikie : last ]. Hoyt: v. 14.] (10.) According to verse 18; 
what was the purpose of this incarnation ? 


1V. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the !eader.] 

Plummer says of .this prolog: ‘‘ The Gospel of the Son 
of Thunder opens with a peal. Throughout the prolog the 
three great characteristics of the Gospel—simplicity, subtlety, 
and sublimity—are especially conspicuous.’’ 

** The light has ever been shining in the darkness.’’ God 
has revealed himself in manifold ways from all eternity, if men 
would only have looked for him. 

Neither natural revelation, nor even a written revelation, 
can enable men to grasp the nature of the invisibleGod. The 
Word must become flesh, and dwell among us. 

The presentation of Jesus to men did and will have the 
effect of dividing them into two great classes. 

The incarnate Jesus (v. 16), like the Word (v. 4), is a 
source of life and power to all believers. 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HIRIST the 7rue Light—There are three kinds of light 

in this world. In the first place, there is physical 

light. Of this we have all that we need. Then there is in- 

tellectual light. Of this we need more than we have. Then 

there is spiritual light. Of this we have comparatively little. 

Jesus came to give this spiritual light to the world. It may 

be well, therefore, to look for a little at the need that there 

was for spiritual light in the days of Christ, and the need that 
there still is for this same light. 

The Need of Light in Chris?s Day.—The world was in 
darkness as to the character of God. Though there was much 
philosophy in Greece and Romé, there was no knowledge of 
the eharacter-or Goa, The World: by wisdom had not. found 
him out,- In Britain, Franee, Germany, Spain, Italy, Greece, 

_ Egypt, Asia Minor, and the north of Africa, men were wor- 
shiping all manner of divinities. Human sacrifices were 
offered to some of these gods by our own ancestors in Ger- 
many and Britain. The truth that God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in?truth, had 
been utterly lost sight of. Some of the gods worshiped were 
lustful, and some cruel, and some drunken. We need only men- 

_ tion the names of Venus, Mars, and Bacchus, to prove this. 

Men had lost the idea of the brotherhood of man. 
was divided into two classes,—masters and slaves. 
class was small, the other large. 
surpassed that of tiger to tiger. God’s highest creature had 
become his meanest creature. The condition of mankind at 
large had become simply awful, and there was no hope from 
any of the religious systems of that day. 

Men had lost the idea of the way of salvation. Indeed, it 
is much to be feared that they had largely lost the idea that 
they needed any salvation at all. Their religion had degen- 
erated into mere formalism, and their priests laughed in each 
others’ faces as they met and realized what kind of a farce 
they were going through. ‘The fact is that, outside of a faith- 
fal few in Judaism, men lay ‘‘ dead in trespasses and sins,’’ 
and were like the dry bones in Ezekiel’s vision,—very many, 
and very dry. 

This being the case, is it not true that what the world 
needed more than anything else at the time of Christ’s advent 
was spiritual light? That he came to give, and, in his short 
life he gave more true light than all earth’s philosophers had 
given since the world began. It is a fact that the highest civ- 
ilization of to-day is the outgrowth of the light that radiated 
from his teaching. Wherever in this world there is purity and 
holy living, it comes from obedience to what he has taught 
men, Take away his teaching, and you take away all that 
makes life worth living. But we know that the world is not 
yet full of this spiritual light. So we ask the second question : 

Does the World To-day Need this Light ?—To ask this 
question is to answer it, As we look abroad, we see much 
of the -world still in gross darkness. India, China, Africa, the 
islands of the sea,—all are in the deepest spiritual darkness. 
Idolatry prevails over the larger part of the world still. Then, 
too, if we look at nominally Christian lands, we see that the 
true light is far from being as bright as it should be. Drunk- 
ennéss, gambling, immorality, political crookedness, false- 
hood, .still_gbound on every hand. There are only a few 
to-day who try to live up to the fulness of the light that Jesus 
revealed. There is no single block in any city where the true 
light is shining in undimmed radiance, no village where 


Society 
The one 
The cruelty of man to man 


there is not still much spiritual darkness. Yes, there is much. 


need to-day of this divine light which the Master came to 


; 
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give. This being the case, what is our duty in regard to the 
whole matter? Is it not.to scatter the light by every means 
in our power? ‘* Ye are the light of the world,’’ said the 
Master, and then he adds, ‘* Let your light shine.’’ This is 
the one business of the believer,—to let his own light illu- 
mine the darkness of the world, so that men may be led to 
God for that spiritual life and light which they need. 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


wr the new year we, begin once more to study the life 

of Jesus Christ on earth. Who was the author of this 
Gospel? The apostle John, ‘‘ whom Jesus loved,’’ was well 
fitted to write of Jesus Christ. He was one of the first to 
obey the call, ‘* Follow me.’’ He was with Jesus in closest 
intimacy in all the most trying scenes of the Saviour’s life,— 
the only disciple who stood by the cross, the one to whom in 
later years his Lord came in revelations of heaven’s glory. 
In the life of John surely was answered the desire of our 
more modern prayer. 


‘* Dear Lord, of thee three things I pray : 

To know thee more clearly, 

To love thee more dearly, 

To follow more nearly, 

Every day."’ 

John knew most of the Master’s heart, loved him most ten- 
derly, followed him in life, to death, and to the tomb. As has 
been often suggested, every scholar should own a copy of 
John’s Gospel. The Gospel and other Bible books are pub- 
lished by the American Bible Society, New York, well 
printed, small enough for the pocket, and at trifling cost may 
be provided for all the class or the school. This will be a 
help to having verses committed to memory, as many from 
John’s Gospel should be. _ The new year is also a good time 
to begin daily Bible-reading in connection with the lesson, 
and with the use of The Sunday School Times Bible Read- 
ing Card will be a matter of mutual interest and profit, 

In the Beginning.—What is the first verse of the Bible ? 
John wrote his Gospel near the close of the first century of the 
Christian era when he was quite an old man, but the time of 
which he wrote in the first verse was éven before the begin- 
nings told of in Genesis. What are the first words of John’s 
Gospel? Three times in that first verse he stated what quas ; 
that means then existing. He calls Jesus the Word, for he is 
the mind of God spoken to us; it is through and by Jesus we 
know the Father and his will to us. Jesus did not begin 
to live in the beginning when the worlds were made, for he 
was then with God, and he was God. What three things does 
John say of Jesus in the first verse? In the second verse, he 
repeats that Jesus was with God.in the beginning. 

Jn Him was Life.—How many times in the first chapter of 
Genesis can you find ‘‘ And God said’? as he commanded 
the creation of all things. It was the Word by whom all 
things were made, and it was of the Son of God that Paul 
wrote, ‘‘in him were all things created, .. . all things have 
been created through him, and unto him ; and he is before all 
things, and in him all things consist.’’ Jesus himself showed 
that he was with the Father in the beginning ; for in his last 
prayer with his disciples, as he prayed to the Father, he spoke 
thus to him of ‘*‘ the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was.’’? Jesus’ life was from all eternity, and John 
wrote, ‘‘ The witness is this, that God gave unto us eternal 
life, and this life is in his Son.’’ As all created life is from 
the Son, so the life of the soul must be from him who said, 
‘*I came that they may have life, and may have it abun- 
dantly.’’ The life of Christ is from eternity. It is hard for 
us to understand the meaning of that word, without beginning 
and without end. We know when an earthly life begins, but 
the life which Jesus gives is endless, for our souls are to live 
through all eternity. 

The Light of the World,—For ages the souls of men were 
in darkness because of sin. The Lord sent prophets to teach 
them, and at last, because he so loved the world, he sent his 
Son. He came to show the way of life, as the shining sun 
gives a traveler light on a strange path. John the Baptist 
came to prepare the way for Jesus. He bore witness of the 
coming of the true light into the world which he had made. 
Jesus said, ‘* I am the light of the world: he that followeth 
me shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of 
life,’’ Jesus came to his own, to the world he had created 
and upheld; to the souls whose life came from him, to 
whom was given part of his own nature, but they did not 
receive him. To those who did receive him he gave his own 
love and care, gave them the right to become children of God, 
afid he their own brother and friend. 

The Word Dwelt among Us.—John could tell the story of 
Jesus on earth, for he ‘* dwelt with hina,’’ and, after that life 
was over, wrote of him as ‘*‘ that which was from the begin- 
ning,’’ that ‘*‘ which we have seen, with our eyes, and our hands 
handied.’’ Where was Jesus born? Where did he grow up? 
He came to earth, not on brief visits like an angel with swiftly 
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flitting wing, but to dwell, to stay a lifetime, tabernac’ed in 
the flesh, as a soldier plants his tent to tarry on a se-ected 
spot. . He came as a little child, to wear our human nature, 
to be a perfect example, a friend, loving, compassionate, true, 
wise, self-denying, full of grace and truth. 

His Glory.—John says, ‘‘ We beheld his glory,’’ the out- 
shining ‘of his divine nature, fitting for one who was the Son 
of God. Yet withal he was so self-forgetful and devoted to 
all who needed mercy or would accept his love that he used 
for himself the lowly name of the Son of man. It is_ of his 
dwelling on earth we are to study, and see his perfect life, 
and the glory of his course as the true light of the world, 
Scholars might be requested to begin new note-books, and 
embody in one or two words their own impression of a title 
or leading thought for each passing lesson, thus preparing for 
a quarterly review. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 
For the First Primary Grade, Children under Six Years of Age 


HIS grade is itself *‘ in the beginning,’’ and, remembering 
this, we can teach but one of the many great truths of 
the lesson. We must remember the narrow experience of 
this grade, and choose something within its bounds. Select 
the truth in the third verse, ‘‘ All things were made by him; 
and without him was not anything made that was made,’’ 
The truth is that the heavenly Father, through or by Jesus, 
created this world and all its beauties for us, because he loved 
us. The steps are,—things we can do, things father and 
mother can do, things the heavenly Father can do, 

Always use with your class some means of pictorial repre- 
sentation,—pad, slate, or blackboard. For this lesson pro- 
vide also as perfect and beautiful an apple as possible, a 
picture of one—a colored picture is desirable, and those off a 
can of the fruit will suffice,—some sand and stones,—not 
pieces of brick,—or any common natural objects. 

Display the picture. Seek to induce the children to talk 
with you, by questions, as to form and color, and what fruit it 
is which is depicted. Pin it where all may see it. Ask for 
volunteers who will draw the picture of an apple, while the 
rest make the shape with their hands. If none will ventureto 
draw, do so yourself, while the others hold their apples in 
their laps. 

Show the apple. 
believe apples. 


The others were only pictures, or make- 
Let one hold it ; another, tell its color; .an- 
other, its odor ; another, where apples grow ; and at last ask, 
‘*Could we make a real one?’ ‘* Could father?’’ ‘* Could 
mother ?’’ ** Who only can?’’ 

Whence come the apple-trees is next. Cut the apple hori- 
zontally, showing the pretty brown seeds in their star-flower- 


like home. Let them 


Give one each to several children. 
examine, describe, and name them. 

Seeds are to plant or sow in our gardens. Hf we wish 
apple-trees, apple-seeds must be sowed. By questions show 
that, though we may sow, cover with the ground, etc., we 
cannot make the seeds grow, nor can any one, The heav- 
enly Father does it through Jesus. The children, men, rain, 
sunshine, wind, and snow, may be helpers with Jesus. 

Show the sand, stones, or flowers, and with the same con- 
clusion. Ask the children to tell some things only Jesus can 
make. This should be expected to include such things as 
the domestic animals, sky, snow, clouds, ice, and the common 
things of home life. Distinguish between natural and arti- 
ficial objects, if the latter are given, and each in turn should 
receive the same imprint, ‘‘ Made by Jesus.’’ 

At last say simply, ‘‘ All things were made by him,’’ and 
the class will quite readily learn it, being prepared therefor. 
Write the word ‘‘ Jesus,’ and from the class dictation place 
under it, ‘* All things were made by him.’’ Give pieces of 
the apple to the children to eat, and then tell you what they 
think of it. Itis good. Jesus made everything good. The 
apple, the flower, everything, tells that the heavenly Father 
is good, and loves us. 

Mother does and makes many things to show her love, but 
it would be sad, and we could not know her love so well, if 
she could not speak to her children, and they could not hear 
her words. To hear such words as ‘* My dear little daugh- 
ter,’’ or ‘| Sweetheart,’’ or ‘‘ My brave boy,’’ is far better 
than apples or cookies to tell of loving thoughts. So the 
heavenly Father thought, and Jesus, who made all things, 
came to be the loving Word. 


These two intimately connected themes may be given, 
If the class is not tired, perhaps the nativity may be reviewed. 


Advanced or Second Primary . 


Use the same general truth for this grade, but expand it, 
and select a new point of contact. 
possible. Remove veil and gloves; they help to separate. 
Lay aside every help save the illustrative objects, and they 
should be concealed till needed. A lesson plan is given, with 
the hope that teachers will themselves clothe it with life and 


Se as close to the class as 
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light. 


A few suggestions for its deyelopment and illustration 
are also offered: 

The point of contact shall be, this New Year’s Day : 
( Beginning of the year. 
Meaning of ‘‘ beginning.”’ 
Name of this year. 
Why it is so named ? 


Illustrate with a book. 
New } Illustrate. 
Year's Day. Review birth and mission of Jesus. 

Where Jesus was before coming here. 

What he did for us-there. When? Genesis 1. 
L The length of time before his birth here. 





The movement of the first four steps of development from 
the point of contact is perfectly plain. Chronology may be 
taught, and the mind carried along the years back to the be- 
ginning by means of disks threaded on a golden thread, — 
nineteen small ones, each representing -a hundred years ; 
From the nineteenth disk cut a small arc, 
for that century is not quite complete. 
teach this grade the error as to the date of the birth of Jesus. 
Next the star add four large discs, each representing a thou- 
sand years, and we reach the ‘ beginning of time.’’ The 
string may be fastened to the sides of an open frame, or in any 


then a golden star. 
It is unnecessary to 


convenient way, so that the discs move freely. 
counted towards the star, or from it. This device is easily 
comprehended, and is desirable as a permanent possession of 
(It is adapted from Mrs. Dudley.) 

His mission was to bring assurance of God’s love by word 


They may be 


the primary room, 


of mouth, 
Word. 
The general truth, ‘‘ All things were made by him, and 


Therefore he was called by a new name,—The 


without him was not any thing made that was made,’’ arranges 


{ Review creation's story. 
Illustrate. 


General Truth. 
{ Light, life, 


Illus- 
Col- 
ored chalks will help, a bowl serve to give good shape to the 


Use the Bible to show the narrative of the beginning. 
trate this with seven disks showing successive creation. 


disks, one of which should be black, to represent chaos. 
They would show, first, light ; day and night; the disk half 
dark, half light. Third, 
land, grass, bushes, and fruit-trees. Fourth, sun, moon, and 
Fifth, fish and birds. Sixth, animals and man. Tell 
the story, showing the disks in succession, or, better still, use 
only one, and fill it.in with the changing days, light first, man 
If you distrust your drawing, cut out pictures of the 
ojects, and pin or paste them on, Leave the general truth. 

We hope to impress the lesson and its truth by the applica- 
tion to life. 


Second, sky and water. brown 


stars. 


last. 


Review creation. 
First light, then life. 
Light indispensable to life. 
Application. Jesus the light of the world. 
Jesus the life of the world. 
Kinds of life given us. 
Begin to live the best kind. 

After hearing what the class can tell of the creation of all 
things, talk with them about light, leading them to see that 
safety, happiness, growth, and life depend upon it; without 
He is the light of the 
Bodily life 
grows by food; mental life, by study (the best) ; heart life, by 
hearing and minding the words of Jesus,—this kind of a life is 
like a light, making us safe, happy, and grow in the best way. 


light no life. Jesus made the light. 


world, Similarly,. he is the life of the world, 


The Golden Text may now be at least partially understood. 
Tell a story of the resolves of children on New Year’s Day, 
and how to keep them. 

Lawrence, Kansas. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


BORN 


THE WORD MADE FLESH | 


LIFE LIGHT 


Last night, as the clock began to strike twelve, did that first 
stroke mark an end, or a beginning? Yes, both. What was 
ended ? What was begun? We might have let our minds 
run back over 1898, or forward over 1899, just as we pleased. 
What happened on the first 
Was the birth of Christ an end, 
We .think of it usually as the glad, wonder- 
ful beginning of that life of Jesus that we are to study about 
for the next six months, and as the beginning, also, of the 


CHRIST 


WAS 


What day was last Sunday ? 
Christmas night, long ago? 
or a beginning ? 


Christian era, and all the blessings.of Christianity. And so 
it was, 

But John, whose Gospel we are»to study, thinks of it also 
asanend, His mind runs back from the manger at Beth- 
I-hem through all the ages to the beginning, and there he sees 
the Word, the Son of God, speaking as God's voice, creating 


the world; and preparing, some day, when the time should be 
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ready, in his infinite love, to come down and live with men, 
so as to show them what God is and how he loves them. The 
waiting time was long. Kings reigned and prophets preached, 
and the people of God wandered far away. But at last God's 
great clock struck the Happy New Year of the world ; Christ 
was born (point to board), and the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth, What was the 
human name of the Word on earth? What was the name 
that expresses his office and position ? What was Jesus Christ ? 
(v. I.) 

What is the Golden Text ? 
great life-giver. 


Life,—whose life? God is the 
We cannot see life, so John calls it some- 
? Golden Text? Did all men 
receive the light when it came ? 

The light is shining now all around us, 
bring it to you. 

Trenton, N. J. 





thing that we can see 


Christ came to 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


**Oh could I speak the matchless worth.’ Psalm foo : 1-5. 


** All hail, the power of Jesus’ name.” 


‘Christ, whose glory fills the skies.”’ Psalm 33 : 6-9, 12. 

‘* Light of those whose dreary dwelling.”’ 

**Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling Psalm 45 : 1-6. 
gloom."’ 

‘Jesus only, ‘mid the turmoil." Psalm 84 : 8-12. 


**O pilgrims, through a desert drear."’ 


‘* There's sunshine in my soul to-day.” Psalm 146 : 5-10. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


HE Boox.—Who wrote the fourth Gospel? What else 

did he write? What was his character? How does 

his Gospel differ from the other three? What shows that it 

was written after the others? What gains may we expect 
from studying it ? 

2, Tus Canarive Wonp (vs. 1-3).—Whom did John mean 
by ‘* the Word ’’? Why is ‘* Word ’’ a good name for Christ? 
How do we know that Christ existed before he was born on 
earth ? (John 8: 58.) What is the doctrine of the Trinity ? 
Why do we believe it? (Matt. 28: 19, etc.) Why would it 
be unreasonable to expect to understand God’s nature ? 
What connection must there be between Christ’s pre-existence 
and the mission he at last carried out ? 

3. THe LIGHT-GIVING WorRD (vs. 4, 5).—What claim did 
How did 
What is the connection be- 


Christ himself make regarding life? (John 5: 26.) 
he prove it? (John 11: 44, etc.) 
tween life and light? How is Christ the light of the world, 
as he said? How alone can life get into matter? light into 
darkness? In what sense are Christians to be life to others ? 
(2 Cor. 4: 10.) Light to others? (Matt. 5 : 14.) 

4. THe Worpb’s WItNEss (vs. 6-8).—How was it plain that 
1-25, 57-80.) 
Where did he preach ? to whom? in what manner? (Luke 3: 
1-20; Matt. 3: 1-13.) How did he bear witness of Christ? 
(Matt. 3: 11-15; John 1: 19-34.) What praise did Christ 
give him? (Matt. 11: 9-11.) How far is every Christian to 
be a John the Baptist ? 

5. Tue Worp’s RECEPTION (vs. 9-14).—In what sense 
does Christ shed light on all the world? Yet in what sense 
How did Christ prove that 
he was ‘‘ made flesh,’? a man among men? 
pose was the incarnation? How did the inanimate world 
recognize Christ ? (Matt. 2:9; 27: 45,51; Mark 4: 39, etc.) 
What world, then, ‘“‘knew him not’’? Who were “his 
own,”’ that he ‘‘came unto’’ ? (Matt. 15: 24.) What right 
had they to that honor? (Acts 7: 1-5.) How did they lose 
this right? (Acts 7: 51-53.) Who received Christ ? (Mark 
12: 37, etc.). What were their worldly rewards? (John 16: 
33.) What is it **to become the sons of God’’? What 
alone can win for one this supreme blessing? (John 3: 3.) 


John the Baptist was sent from God ? (Luke 1: 


have we to ‘send the light’’ ? 
For what pur- 


For the Superintendent 

1. What name does John give Christ, who was ‘in the 
beginning ’’? 2. What was in Christ, that he could niake all 
things? 3. And what, that he could scatter all doubt, igno- 
rance, and gloom? 4. In what form did the Word, the Life, 
the Light, come to earth? 5. To whom did he come? 6. 
How did most men treat him? 7. How did he reward those 
that received him ? 

Boston, - Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 
These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 


Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


1. What does John tell about the Word ? 
work was-John the Baptist sent? 3. 


2 For what 
was the Word 
4. How may yeu be- 


How 
treated when he came into the world ? 
come a child of God? 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic : Pre-existent Glory Incarnated 





Analysis 
I, THE PRE-EXISTENT WORD (vs. 1-3). 


1. When He Was: 
In the beginning was the Word (1). 
In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth (Gen, 


r: tr). 
That which was from the beginning (1 John 1 : 1). 
1. Who He Was: 
The Word was God (1). 
On an equality with God (Phil. 2 : 6). 
The very image of his substance (Heb. rf : 3). 
3- What He Did: 
All things were made by him (3). 


All things have been created through him (Col, 1 : 16). 
Through whom also he made the worlds (Heb. 1 : 2). 


; 


Il. THE MANIFESTED WORD (vs. 4-13). 

t. Possessing Life : 

In him was life (4). 
So gave he to the Son also to have life in himself (John 5 : 26). 
This life is in his Son (4 John 5: 11). 
2. imparting Light : 

The light shineth in the darkness (5). 
Unto you. . . shall the sun of righteousness arise (Mal. 4:2). 
I am the light of the world (John 8: 12). 
3. Receiving Witness : 

He .. . came that he might bear witness of the light (8). 
John beareth witness of him (John 1 : 15). 
John... hath borne witness unto the truth (John 5 : 33). 
4- Enduring Obscurity : 

The world knew him not (10). 


One whoni ye know not (John 1: 
If thou knewest... 


26). 
who it is (John 4: ro). 
5- Suffering Rejection : tC 
His own received him not (11). 
We will not that this man reign over us (Luke 19: 14). 
Not this man, but Barabbas (John 18 : 40). 
6. Imparting Adoption : 
To them gave he the right to become children of God (12). 


Sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus (Gal. 3 : 26). 
Now are we children of God (1 John 3: 2). 


Ill. THE INCARNATE WORD (v. 14). 


~ 1. The Incarnation Accomplished : 
The Word became flesh (14). 
Of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ (Matt. 1: 16). 
His Son, born of a woman (Gal. 4: 4). 
2. The Dwelliag-place Accepted: 
The Word... dwelt among us (14). 
The Son... hath not where to lay his head {Luke 9 : 58). 
They came... and saw where he abode (John 1 : 39). 
3- The Evidence Observed : 
We beheld his glory (14). 
The glory of the Lord shall be revealed (Isa. 40: 5). 
He r . - - honor and glory (2 Pet. 1: 17). 


~ 
* 4 International Home Readings 
Mon.—John 1: 1-14. Christ the true Light. 
TUES.—John 1: 15-24. John's witness. 


The Son of God. 
Life and ight. 
Life by Christ. 
Light of the world. 
Receive the light. 


WeEv.—John 1 : 25-34. 

THURS.—t John 1: 1-10. 

FRI.—1 John § : 9-13. 

Sat.—John 8 : 12-19. 

SUN.—John 12 : 35-46. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible f 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Pre-View 


IX months ago, a series of lessons from the Gospel of 
Matthew was concluded. For six months to come, a 
series from John will be studied. John. presents a’ mass of 
material very different from that in Matthew, and states the 
purpose of his message in these words: ‘* These are written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; 
and that believing ye may have life in his name ’’ (John 20: 
31). 
lessons, all lying directly in the line of John’s purpose, the 
following are suggested : 


The Unsearchable Riches of Christ 


. Pre-existent Glory Incarnated. 
. Personal Attractiveness Illustrated. 
Power over Matter Manifested. 
. Divine Instruction Iniparted. 
Free Salvation Proffered. 
Power over Disease Manifested. 
Divine Honors Claimed. 
. Caring for the Hungry. 
. Calling to the Thirsty. 
Liberating the Bondmen. 
Bestowing Sight on the Blind. 
Shepherding the Flock.” ine 
For the quarterly Golden Text, that selected for review day 
will answer well, linking, as it does, the great Shepherd and 
his flock is precious union,—‘* My sheep hear my voice, and 
I know them, and they follow me’’ (John 10: 27). 


As a topic for the quarter, and as topics for the several 
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Lesson Calendar 


1. January 1.—Christ the True Light ........ John 1: 1-14 
2. January 8.—Christ’s First Disciples... ....... Jobn 1: 35-46 
3. January t5.—Cbrist’s First Miracle... .. 1.2.44 Jobn 2: 1-21 
4- January 22.—Christ and Nicodemus. ......... John 3 : 1-36 
5. January 29.—Christ at Jacob’s Well. ......... John 4: 5-25 
6. February 5.—The Nobleman’s Son Healed. ..... . John 4: 43-4 
7. February 12.—Christ’s Divine Authority. ......- John 5: 17-27 
8. February 19.—Christ Feeding the Five Thousand John 6: 3-14 
g. February 26.—Christ at the Feast .... 2.25. John 7: 14, 28-37 
xo. -March 5.—Christ Freeing from Sin. . . .. 2... John 8: 22, 31-36 
21. March r2.—Christ Healing the Blind Man ....... John 9: 1-12 
a2. March 19.—Christ the Good Shepherd .....++++-> jJobn 10: 2-16 
33. March 26.—Review. ‘ 
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Work and Workers 


Official Call for the Ninth Inter- 
national Sunday-school 
Convention 


HE Ninth International (Fourteenth National) Sun- 
day School Convention, representing the United 

States, the British North American Possessions, and 
Mexico, will be held (D. V.) in the city of Atlanta, 
Georgia, April 27 to 30, 1899. 

The International Sunday-school Lesson Committee 
will meet on Tuesday, April 25. 

The International Sunday-school Executive Committee 
will meet Wednesday morning, April 26, at ten o’ clock. 

The International Sunday-school Field Association, 
will meet Wednésday morning, April 26, at ten o’ clock. 

The sessions of the convention will be held in the 
Opera House, beginning Thursday morning, April 27, 
at nine o'clock, and continuing until Saturday evening. 

Special meetings will be arranged for the Lord’s Day. 

The basis of representation for the United States is 
four times.the electoral vote of*the state, or one delegate 
for every thirty-seven thousand of population, with a 
corresponding number for the provinces and territories. 
By agreement hetween the Executive Committee and 
others with the leaders of organized Sunddy-school work 
among. the colored people in the Southern States, each 
state that has an interdenominational Sunday-school or- 
ganization of colored people is entitled to elect one-fifth 
of the entire number of delegates from that state. 

The number of. delegates to which the st&tes, prov- 
inces, and territories are entitled, is as follows ;—namely : 
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persons as are known to be active Sunday-school workers, 
approved by their association, should be appointed. 

Hospitality is offered by the citizens of Atlanta to all 
regularly appointed delegates whose names, properly 
vouched for as appointed, are received by the Entertain- 
ment Committee in Atlanta, on or before Thursday, 
April 20, 1899. ~ 

The privilege of voting and speaking in the conven- 
tion is limited to delegates, and seats will be reserved 
for them’; but all Sunday-school workers are welcome to 
attend the sessions of the convention. 

It is expected that favorable arrangements will be 
made for reduced fares on the railroads, of which due 
notice will be given. 

This convention will be held at an important time. 
The closing years of this century are crowded with events 
and changes that demand the thoughtful and prayerful 
consideration of all Christian workers, and nothing can 
be of greater importance than the religious teaching and 
training of the children and youth. 

This convention will consider the present condition 
of organized Sunday-school work, the best methods by 
which the work can be improved, and the relation that 
the Sunday-schools of America sustain to the advance- 
ment of the work in all lands. 

The officers of all Sunday-school organizations, and 
all pastors and teachers, are requested to unite in prayer 
that God's blessing may be upon the convention, and 
his wisdom guide us in our work. 


For the Executive Committee, 


Chairman. 
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Pooks and Writers 





Holiday Books of Various Kinds 


~ REAT men,"’ says Carlyle, ‘‘ taken up in any 

way, are profitable company. . On any 
terms whatsoever you will not grudge to wander in such 
neighborhood for a while.’’ The reader is by no means 
taking the ‘*Concord sage’* and the author of The 
Dutch Republic in a haphazard way when he takes them up 


Alabama. ....... . 44 New York 144 ‘ 
Alaska Territory ..... 4 North Carolina. ..... 44 between the covers of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Memoirs 
Arizona Territory. . .. . 4 North Dakota 12 of R. W. Emerson and_j. L. Motley (Boston : Hough- 
Arkansas»... ... «32 Ohio. .. - . +. + % ton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50), and his gain, therefore, is 
2 ano ie . 36 ae = 16 20t limited to the good and pleasant effect produced 
Colorado ee a+. 4 + 16 Pennsylvania . -.....%98 Upon him by wandering in such neighborhood for a 
Connecticut . 24 Rhode Island. ..... . 16 while, but has the added benefit derived from wander- 
Delaware + 12 South Carolina . - 36 ing under the direction of so notable a guide. Dr. 
Districtof Columbia. . , . 12 South Dakota ...... 16 Holmes has the keenest of perceptions and the readiest 
Florida 16 Tennessee 48 { d what h P dd Shes tt 
Qenngia . ge Texas . 6 Of pens, and what he perceives and describes are apt to 
Idaho ag fare 12 be the things, of all others, that it would have been 
ae . 96 Vermont ......... . 16 most deplorable for us to have missed,—subtle distinc- 
Indian Territory 4 ao 48 tions, fine analyses, potent (though far from patent) 
paitane Bhs ne : 6 causes of acknowledged effects. The memoirs make 
| PS eqs ear s2 West Virginia. .....: % : : ‘ wee 
Kanes... os oo ws. Qo. Wisconsin 4g ‘elightful reading and conduce to delightful thinking. 
Kentucky s2 Wyoming 12 In Personal Sketches of Recent Authors (Chicago : 
Louisiana - g2 Hawaii... .. 2s, 4 McClurg & Co. $1.50) Hattie Tyng Griswold writes in 
Mame... ..- my Forte Rico 4 a style that is easy and agreeable, and, within the brief 
Maryland s gn AlberM.. 2 wes pers cs: he h llowed h ee as 
Massachusetts ...... 60 Assiniboia ° 4 Space she = owed herseill, she ig —— 0 con- 
Michigan. . . . 1. 56 British Columbia . g dense a considerable mass of really interesting matter 
Minnesota ....... . 36 Manitoba - 12 touching the lives and work of the eighteen authors she 
Mississippi . . Fly" ¥* vil 0 sco ‘ 3° has chosen to exploit. The portrait illustrations con- 
— oe ead © os Ae ae ee se Pa tained in the book are deserving of a special word of 
Nebraska. ....... . 32 Prince Edward Island. ., g Praise. Having been in the originals uncommonly fine 
Nevada ipa ee « Se eee . 16 photographs, they have been admirably reproduced, 
New Hampshire . ... . 16 Saskatchewan . 4 and in several cases prove to be by far the most satisfac- 
New Jersey - +22 +4 Mexico... -...... 12 tory likenesses the present reviewer has ever seen of the 
New Mexico Territory 4— Cuba 2 


Delegates must receive their appointment from the 
Interdenominational Sunday-School Association of their 


respective states, provinces, or territories, and present 
certificates signed by the proper officers of such asso- 
ciations. If the appointment has not been made at the 
annual convention, the executive committee of such 
association should make the appointment. In case of 
* the failure of such committee to act, or if no such asso- 


ciation exists, application may be made to the chairman ' 


“€f the International Executive Committee. Only such 


persons they represent. Among the authors described 
are Tennyson, Kipling, Stevenson, Alcott, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 


Literary Haunts and Homes (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.25) is still another opportunity 
afforded the public to wander in the neighborhood of 
great men for a while. It is for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing the popular passion for iterms concerning literary 
persons and their localities that Theodore F. Wolfe has 
prepared: his ‘charming little volume. Nothing could 
‘Be friore’ prepossessing than this daintily gotten up book, 
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with its pretty cover, exquisite illustrations, and wide- 


margined pages, and, if its substance is somewhat on 
the order of a directory de duxe, probably that is pre- 
cisely what it is intended to be, and so it makes no 
claim for more than it actually achieves. 

Reference was made in these columns a week ago to 
the conspicuous number of reprints included in the 
lists of holiday publications. Among the most note- 
worthy of these is John Bunyan’s famous allegory, 7he 
Pilgrim’ s Progress (New York ; The Century Company. 
$1.50; edition de /uxe, $5). It is seldom that so happy 
a combination is arrived at as exists in the present vol- 
ume, where artists (the eminent designers, the brothers 
Rhead) and publishers seem to have made it ‘‘ stuff o’ 
the conscience '’ to identify themselves with the author's 
mood and intention, and to produce his work under the 
most appropriate and sympathetic The 
book is a marvel of consistency, and its very remark- 


conditions, 


able pictorial embellishments are true to the spirit as 
well as to the letter. Of the thirty-six full-page illustra- 
tions not one can afford to be dismissed with a passing 
glance, while the smaller pictures, decorative borders, 
initials, etc., are splendidly executed and deserving of 
all praise. That sud a volume as this should be placed 
upon the market at a price that puts it within the reach 
of all is a tacit compliment to the people's taste and ap- 
preciation that should not remain unacknowledged. 

Among those good things whereof it is proverbial one 
cannot have too much are Nathaniel Hawthorne's rare 
romances ; therefore Zhe House of the Seven Gables 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 2 vols. $5), in a 
new and elaborate edition, is far from being a superflu- 
ous holiday publication. To those who hold The House 
of the Seven Gables in intimate regard, the matter of 
fresh attire will signify because it is proof of its continued 
appreciation, while to those who are unfamiliar with the 
romance, it may even serve as a recommendation. The 
illustrations, being the work of Maude and Genevieve 
Cowles, are many of them of superior artistic excellence. 

Stull another elaborate reprint is Lew Wallace's pic- 
turesque tale of the conquest of Mexico, Zhe Fair God 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 2 vols. $7.50). ~The 
services of Mr. Eric Pape have been enlisted in the 
illustration’ of the edition. In order to make his’ pic- - 
torial designs authentic as well as artistic, he traveled 
widely in both Mexico and Central America, consulting 
their records, and making studies and sketches from 
almost all their ruins of ancient civilization. These 
facts are stated, the publishers declare, for the assurance 
of the reader, who will not need to be told of the pic- 
torial skill which has gone to the making of the designs, 
but who may be glad to know that he is in the hands of 
a conscientious student of his subject, drawing his in- 
spiration, not only from the book he illustrates, but, like 
the author of the book, from the country and people 
imaginatively reproduced. 

A quaint, gaunt little volume is the latest issue of 
Rudyard Kipling’s Mandalay (New York : M. F. Mans- 
field. $1), but byno means an unattractive one. Its cover 
of gray fiber-cloth is odd and characteristic, and its 
eccentric illustrations, done in a single shade of red, are 
clever, and in keeping with the unusual appearance of 
the paper on which they are printed. The poem, mean- 
while, remains unaltered ; and in view of the wide liberty 
allotted publishers nowadays, one can only be thankful 
that they have not yet been accorded the privilege of deco- 
vating the original text, otherwise the perfect refrain of 
the present song might not haunt one as it does, 


** Come you back to Mandalay, 
Where the old Flotilla lay. 
Can't you ‘ear their paddles chunkin’ 
From Rangoon to Mandalay ? 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’ -fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder 
Outer China ‘cross the bay."’ 


One of the most important books published this sea- 
son is John Fiske’s 7he Beginnings of New England 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $4). 
what out of place to advertise such a book as a * holi- 
day edition,’’ for it so essentially, so sufficiently, creates 
its own occasion. Those who are familiar with the 
author's previous famous works will discover the present 
history to have been conceived in the same large spirit, 
and executed with the same painstaking and scrupulous 
care. Historical writing consists of far more than a 
mere collating of facts, and the man who would pro-luce 


It seems some- 
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the most authoritative work in this line must not only 
be an impressionist and a realist, but an idealist as well, 
—and all three at one and the same time. In no other 
branch of writing would there be so immediate a need 
of imagination and sympathy, and the finest instinct for 
color and proportion. It is no small thing to say of 
Professor Fiske that he is possessed of all these essen- 
tials, and that, therefore, the work he produces takes 
first rank among the ablest examples of its kind. 

The house of Doubleday & McClure presents several 
of the most noticeable books of the holiday season. 

Hezekiah Butterworth’'s South America (New York : 

Doubleday & McClure. $1.50) will find its place and 
audience ready and waiting for a ‘‘ general history of 
that tropical and sub-tropical America to which our at- 
tention has been so especially directed of late.’’ Mr. 
Butterworth’'s equipment for writing a history of this 
sortis admirably complete. Realizing that a history, to 
carry conviction, need ‘not necessarily be a dry catalog 
of facts or an unpalatable dose of statistics, he has set 
himself the task of writing a record that is both instruc- 
tive and engrossing. From the outset the book com- 
mands its reader's interest, and, pat is more, sustains 
it to the end. 
A debt of thanks is due Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, who, in Zales of the Enchanted Islands of the 
Atlantic (New York: Macmillan Co, $1.50), puts his 
readers in the way of renewing their acquaintance with 
such beloved old friends as the legends of King Arthur 
at Avalon, Kirwan's search for Hy-Brasail, Sir Lancelot 
of the Lake, Merlin the Enchanter, and many others. 
Colonel Higginson adds to the interest of his entertain- 
ingly written book by saying that the order of the tales 
follows roughly the order of development, giving, first, 
the legends which kept near the European shore, and 
then those which, like St. Brandan’s or Antillia, were 
assigned to the open sea, or like Nurembega, or the 
Isle of Demons, to the very coast of America. Imagina- 
tive boys—and girls too, for the matter of that—chould 
welcome this delightful volume with open arms.— The 
illustrations, by Albert Herter, are more than usually 
pleasing. 

The Butterfly Book (New York : Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure. $3) is what its sub-title indicates, a popular 
guide to a knowledge of the butterflies of North America. 
Its author, W. J. Holland, and an acknowledged au- 
thority, plunges into his subject with the energy of an 
enthusiast, beginning at the beginning with the life his- 
tory and anatomy of the insects he describes, and giv- 
ing, in addition, full and informing details concerning 
the capture, preparation, and preservation of the speci- 
mens, ‘* The work is confined to the fauna of the con- 
tinent of North America north of the Rio Grande of 
Texas, It is essentially popular in its character,'’ The 
mass of readers may rejoice that so rich a feast of wis- 
dom is put within their reach in a form which makes it 
both appetizing and digestible. The volume is splen- 
didly illustrated with innumerable woodcuts and forty- 
eight plates in color photography. 

Not so ambitious a work as the foregoing, but scarcely 
less absorbing and enlightening, is Grant Allen's Flash- 
lights on Nature (New York : Doubleday & McClure. 
#1.50),—a book that opens up a new world in the old 
world about us, and makes the familiar outdoor things 
which we have perhaps hitherto passed without a thought 
full of mystery and significance to those who care to 


look. Mr. Allen writes with animation and a full in- 
telligence. The book is copiously illustrated with 
drawings made under the microscope by Frederic 
Enock. 


Not much doubt can be entertained of the popularity 
of a book that had to be reprinted before the first edition 
was fairly out. This was the fact in the case of A 
Gunner Aboard the Yankee (New York: Doubleday & 
McClure. $1.50), and, although the selling quality of an 
article does not always determine its virtue, it is a pleasure 
to be able to say of the volume in hand that it is altogether 
deserving of the welcome it has received. Primarily it 
is a yarn of the cruise and fights of the Naval Reserves 
in the Spanish-American war, and General Shafter has 
so far distinguished it as to introduce it with an appre- 
ciative and gallant foreword. The author, « No. Five,” 
modestly screening his identity behind the ‘ After Port 
Gun,"’ makes no attempt at fine writing, but tells his 
story in a frank, straightforward fashion that is amply 
entertaining. 

Clad in the green of his native Erin, and bearing the 
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emblem of the shamrock,—these are the outward and 
visible signs of Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War (Bos- 
ton : Small, Maynard, & Co. $1.25) ; and, as you value 
genuine fun, laughs galore, and satire of the most pun- 
gent description, do not let him pass you by.. Mr. Doo- 
ley himself stops at nothing. There is no condition, no 
circumstance, with which he does not feel himself able 
to cope. Nothing deters him. Politics, religion, social 
economy,—he discusses them all with his friend Mr. 
Hennessy, and settles them all with true Hibernian en- 
thusiasm and perspicuity, to‘say nothing of abounding 
good-nature and perfect impartiality. Naturally, when 
he has once turned up his sleeves, as it were, and grap- 
pled with a subject, there is nothing left one to do but 
watch for its complete annihilation and hold one's sides 
with laughter during the performance. Itis to be hoped 
that Mr. Dooley will live long and prosper. 

What Shall our Boys Do for a Living ? (New York : 
Doubleday & McClure. $1) is a book that may be eagerly 
gtasped by the thousands of parents and youths who are 
puzzling their weary brains over just that knotty prob- 
lem. Charles F. Wingate writes from a wide experi- 
ence, having studied the subject for twenty years, and 
his opinions carry weight and his advice authority. 
He does not attempt to settle the question for his read- 
ers, but only to set his readers in the way of settling it 
for themselves. 

Of The Life of Christ, as Set Forth by the Four 
Evangelists, with Introduction by Canon Farrar (New 
York : Doubleday & McClure. $1), the publishers say : 
‘« This is a continuous narrative of the life and teaching 
of Christ as given by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
An English scholar has taken each account without al- 
tering a single word of the disciples’ story, the story of 
that period of our Lord’s life which was most complete, 
and has in this way prodyced a fuller account than is 
supplied by any one of the Gospels. The many striking 
photographs of the sacred places of Palestine add to the 
interest and reality of the presentation. 

Of Alfred Austin it can be said that, whatever else 
he miay be, he certainly is no extremist. Interpreted 
through his work, he seems essentially a lover of the 
temperate zone. He is never impassioned, never dis- 
traught. When winter visits the garden that he loves, 
he simply removes himself to a milder clime,—lItaly, as 
it happens, and that which he calls in his title Lamia's 
Winter Quarters (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50). This latest book is animated by the same 
gentle spirit that pervaded its predecessor, The Garden 
That I Love, and is characterized by the same charming 
talk touching the same variety of interesting subjects by 
the same eminently intelligent minds. The sustained 
cheeriness of the book is not the least of its attractions. 

An exquisite book, inside and out, is Hugh Black's 
Friendship (New York » Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.25). It is full of wisdom, sober sense, and heartful 
impulse. The chapters are delightfully written with a 
directness and sincerity that prepossess from the outset. 
It is no slight tribute to pay to the book and its author 
when one says that it bears comparison with Emerson's 
noble essay on the same theme. It appeals alike to men 
and women, young and old, teaching them all that ‘‘ the 
only way to have a friend is to be one." 

The holiday program would seem sadly incomplete 
nowadays if the name of Henry van Dyke were missing 
from its list of contributors. He has, as it were, en- 
gaged to give us his greeting at Christmastide, and so 
we take it for granted, as children take for granted the 
season's other gentle courtesies. Zhe Lost Word (New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50) is his offering 
this year, and proves a legend of significance and depth 
of feeling. It reminds the reader in its motive of Walter 
Pater's Marius the Epicurean, but is much more simple 
and unpretentious in the particular of its telling. A 
beautiful cover, decorative border designs, and superla- 
tive illustrations, help to make the slender volume a 
beautiful gift-book. 

There is much wisdom tucked away among the pleas- 
ant pages of Margaret Deland’s O/d Chester Tales (New 
York : Harper & Brothers. $1.50). The stories con- 
tained in this collection have all appeared from time to 
time in Harper's. Magazine, but a second reading only 
deepens the impression of their thorough worthiness, 
their entire and all-round superiority. Mrs. Deland is 
not Unly a charming writer, but a diligent student of 
human nature, and her stories are problem storie# in. 
the best sense. Dear dead Old Chester is mgically 
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alive to her reader, and its characters as real as if they 
stood before him in actual flesh and blood ins‘ead of 
mere paper and ink. Dr. Lavendar is one of the hap- 
piest inspirations of modern fiction,—a splendidly con- 
ceived character splendidly portrayed. On the strength 
of the old minister alone, Mrs. Deland could rest con- 
tent ; but she has his entire parish to fall back upon, and 
thus she has fairly earned her right to stand well at the 
head of America’s notable novelists. 

Since the war of 1870-71 the great journals have found 
it to their interest to employ the best literary ability 
on the reporting of campaigns. Richard Harding Davis 
certainly stands second to no one as a literary reporter, 
and his letters and despatches from the scene of opera- 
tions in Cuba and Porto Rico are among the permanent 
monuments of the recent war. His book Zhe Cuban 
and Porto Rican Campaigns (New York ; Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $1.50), is substantially the series of articles 
he contributed to Scribner's Magazine, but he does not 
state, in preface or elsewhere, its exact relation to those 
articles. The book is as readable as anything of the 
kind well can be. There is not a dull page in it, nor is 
its brightness the result of mere cynical smartness, such 
as too often spoils work of this class. Mr. Davis is 
more eager to praise than to find fault, and his cordial 
recognition of the bravery of regiments and individual 
fighters is given with all his heart. He can also cen- 
sure, and his criticism of the strategy of one general has 
called out an angry reply. It is likely that he has not 
spoken the last word on the problems of military science 
and skill the Santiago campaign put to our commanders, 
nor does he profess to be the Napier of the war. His 


tribute to General Miles and the condutt of the Porto 


Rican campaign shows that he is not animated by any 
love of mere faultfinding. He truly says that the Ameri- 
can people are not yet aware of how well they were 
served in the invasion of the lesser island. The text is 
admirably supported by the photographic illustrations. 
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The Holy Bible: Being the Revised Version Set Forth A.D. 


1881-1885, with the Readings atid Renderings Preferred by 
the American Revision Companies Incorporated in the Text, 
and with Copyright Marginal References. _ Printed for the 
Universfties of Oxford and Cambridge. Bourgeois 8vo. New 
York, 1898. $1.25, $2.50, $5, or $6. 

Not many weeks ago, The Sunday School Times no- 
ticed with very high commendation ‘‘ The Holy Bible : 
Being the Revised Version Set Forth A.D. 1881-1885, 
with Revised Marginal References.'’ We now have pre- 
cisely the same Bible, except that the matter which in 
that is printed as an appendix, indicating the preferences 
of the American Revisers, is in this transferred to the 
text, while the corresponding preferences of the English 
Revisers are placed in the appendix. It is not a Bible, 
however, which would exactly meet the requirement of 
the American Revisers. Perhaps such a Bible was an 
impossibility. This Bible takes into account only those 
preferences in which~the American Revisers had their 
views printed in the appendix. In the matter of archa- 
isms, the publishers say, ‘‘It has been thought permis- 
sible to extend, though cautiously, to the New Testament, 
the further rules drawn up for the Old Testament, so as 
to give the whole version a greater degreé of unifor- 
mity.’’ Apparently other variations have been ad- 
mitted, as we are told that there has been ‘‘ not only the 
most careful attention to the instructions of the Ameri- 
can Revisérs, but also a minute examination, line by 
line, of the whole of the text and margins of the Revised 
Version, controlled, wherever the necessity arose, by the 
direction of scholars of acknowledged authority.’’ In 
the matter of the use of the ancient versions of the Old 
Testament, the publishers say, ‘‘ There is reason to be- 
lieve that the opinion of American scholars may have 
changed since the revision was undertaken.’’ Never- 
theless, their opinion of fourteen years ago ‘‘ has been 
carefully followed in the present edition.'’ The few 
typographical errors in the standard English Revised 
Bible are uncorrected in this American edition, and in a 
few cases the editors have misapprehended the wishes of 
the American Revisers. In itself considered, this is a 
Bible which it was desirable to issue, and presumably it 
has been prepared with care. The marginal references, 
being the same as in its predecessor, deserve the same 
singular commendation. But the circumstances in which 
it is issued have aroused questioning and comment, an 
fnstance of which is given in Notes on Open Letters of 
this issue of The Sunday School Times, on page 846, 
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Books Received 


December 3 to December 10 


American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia 
The Negro in America. By T. J. Morgan, D.D., 
LL.D. §$. 
Cc. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Ideals and Programmes. By Jean L. Gowdy. 
cents. 


Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia 
A Ten Ton Cutter. By Harry Castlemon. $1.25. 


Curt's Publishing Co., Philadelphia 
Church Sociables and Entertainments. 50 cents, 


Doubleday & McClure Co., New York 
The Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ. By the Four 
Evangelists. Introduction by the Very Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, D.D. $:. 
The Butterfly Book. By W. J. Holland, D.D., Ph.D., 
LL.D. $3 net. 
Forbes & Co., Chicago 


Vest Pocket Commentary on The International Sun- 
day-school Lessons. By Rev. De Loss M. Tomp- 
kins, 8. T. D., 35 cents. 


Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York 
With Kitchener to Khartum. By G. W. Steevens. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 
Annual Report of The Smithsonian Institution, 1896. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
.Peeps at People. By John Kendrick Bangs. $1.25. 
The New oe Translated from the German of Rich- 
ard Voss. ry A. Robinson. $1.25. 
An Angel ina yee By Julian Ralph. $1.50. 


The Heidelberg Press, 1025 Arch St., Phila. 
Leaders of the Reformation. By Joseph Henry Dubbs, 
D.D., LL.D. . $1.25. 
A.J. Holman & Co., Philadelphia 


The Holman Comparative Self-Pronouncing S. S. 
‘Teachers’ Bible. vant, $10. 
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Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
The Fair God. By Lew Wallace. 2 vols. $7. 
The Beginnings of New England. By Joho Fiske, 
Illustrated. 
The Tides. By George H. Darwin. $2. 
The Life and Letters of Paul. By Lyman Abbott. 


$r. 50. 
_ The Magic of the Horse-Shoe. By R. M. Lawrence. 
$2.2 
The Makin, and the Unmaking of the Preacher. By 
William J. Tucker. 
Samuel E. ewall. By Nina M. Tiffany. 
By F. G. Peabody. 
os . 
T flouse tf The Seven Gables. 
Hawthorne. $s. 
The Battles of Trenton and Princeton. 
S. Stryker: 


The Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia 
Lost Prince Almon. By Louis Pendleton. 75 cents. 


Lentilhon & Company, New York 

The. Bible-School. .A Manual for Sunday-school 
Workers. By A. H. McKinney,.Ph.D. 75 cents. 
The Macmillan Co., New York 

For Peggy’s Sake. By Mrs. Edwin Hohler. 


M. F. Mansfield, New York 
By Rudyard Kipling. $1. 


$1.50. 
A Memoir. 
-25. 
Afternoons in the College Chapel. 
By Nathaniel 
By William 


$x. 


Mandalay. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


An gy ey to the Renaissance. By Lilian F. 
Field. $r. 

Music and Poet By Sidney Lanier. $1.50 

The Cuban end Porto Rican Campaigns. iby ‘Richard 


Harding Davis, F. R. G. S. 


2% % 


usiness ser 
Departnent 


&0 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject.to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


$1.50. 





Home-seekers’ On 


cheap excursions. 


December 20, the North-Western Line will 
sell home - seekers’ excursion tickets, with 
favorable time limits, to numerous points in 
the West and South at exceptionally low rates. 
For tickets and full information, apply to 
H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, N. V.; T. P. 
Vaille, 601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Is a weekly periodical 


price. 


The Paris 
Letter 


B 
Miss Katharine De Forest 


will describe the fash- 
ions of Paris. 


of certain gowns in e 


nominal price. 


Kit Kennedy 
By S. R. Crockett 


Short-Story Contributors 


Margaret Sutton Briscoe 
Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Eva Wilder Brodhead 


Mary E. Wilkins 
Marion Harland 
Caroline B. Burrell 
Caroline L. Field . 


IO cents 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 








THE WELLSPRING ij 


One of the best young people’s papers published. 
Fully illustrated. 


Companion.’’ 
number free to any address. 


Congregational House, Boston THE PILGRIM PRESS 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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arper’s Bazar 


of fashions. 


A Mirror of Fashions | 


is the simple and comprehensive description that has been applied to 
HARPER'S BAZAR by many of its constant readers, 


Four Weeks for 25 cents 


is a special offer made in order to give you an opportunity to learn the 
value of a paper that publishes the most exclusive designs in fashions 
obtainable in Paris, London, and New York, and only standard literature. 


The New York 
Letter 


B 
Mrs. Annie *. Ashmore 


will describe the fash- 
ions of New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


ach issue of 


the BAZAR will be sold at a 


FICTION 


Three Important Serial Stories ~ 


A Confident To-Morrow The Meloon Farm 
By Brander Matthews 


a copy. 





~ me a high opinion of i 
HILLIPS BROOKS. 


of price, by the pudblis 


156 Fifth Avenue 





Ilustrated Com- 
mentary on John 
By Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


8vo, 245 pp. cloth, $1.50. 


Indorsed by Dr. Frank K. Sanders. 
** The use which I have made of it has 


At booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


ts value.’ 


hers. 


New York 











The Business End 
of a Sunday-school |“ 


A handsome little 
Finely illustrated. 
to cover. PREE for the asking. 


book. 


New edition. 


Full of meat from cover 


Write for it. 


T. H. Hammond, 


Goldsmith Building, 


Mitwaukee, Wis. 





Sunday-School 


Superintendents 


who send theif hame and 


address to 


John H. Tomlinson, Publisher 


No. 28 Tweaty-Hinth Street, 
= receive by mail list and samp 
nd Practical Sunday-School 


Chicago, Il., 
les of Original 
Requisites. 





ROLL: 


Teory 


Book S for Sunday- 


Send for cata- 


GOODENOUGH & 
WOOLOM, New York. | the advertisement 


Its pages reflect in advance of the 
season what is to be worn both in costly gowns and in those of moderate 


75 cents a year, 








The London 
Letter 


B 
A Special Correspondent 


will describe the fash- 
ions of London. 


Colored Fashion Plates 


The prevailing colors in dress will 
be illustrated once a month by 
colored fashion plates, 


By Maria Louise Pool 


Octave Thanet 

Ella W. Peattie 
Christine T. Herrick 
Caroline Ticknor 


$4.00 @ year. 
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Weekly. — Size of ‘* Youth’s 
50 cents to schools, Christmas 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


{ 
| 
containing | 


‘‘ The Illustrated Bible Treasury ”’ 
The Evangelist Says: 

“‘It is in the character of the ‘helps’ and the men 
who have written them, that this edition of the Bible 
exceeds in value all that have preceded it. 

The Independent Says: 

“It is one of those wonderful ‘helps’ to the popular 
study of the Bible which both ‘illustrates the enormous 
amount of fruitful, critical study which has been a 
plied to the Bible in our time, and gives the best possible 
assurance that the Sacred Book has gained in weight, 
jmpertence, and i 
it. 


in the reverent feeling of the people for 
Of all the aids for the wales study of MheBible, 

; this is easily foremost and bes | 
For sale by all booksellers, at prices from $1.25 to $7.00; 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt «pre price. 


‘THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
37 East 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


~ ‘Translated from ‘the Greek 
The Four Gospels } George Campbell, D.D., 
F.R.S., Edinburgh Scotland, 316 pages. In manila, 
soc. ; in morocco, $1.00. Of surpassing interest and in 
modern English. Approved by-scholars and critics. In- 
valuable and fascinating. Address all orders to the pub., 
We. M. Bell, Dayton, Explanatory circ. on request. 








Sacred Songs NO. 1! 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


561,000 copies sold in 2 years 


The newest and the most popular of the Gospel 
Hymns Series. 226 songs with music. 


Only $25 per 100 copies 


Many of its best songs are in no other collection. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, ™®™ Yor* cry 


ad AND CHICAGO, 


SONGS OF THE SAVIOR’S S LOVE 


yam iord Basten, Sh pp 100 Oe 133 Songs, Snes » A T00. 
S58 SUES SRREET NUE CO, 60 Seiten Coen, Ci, 
In Sooper goods, or in making tngutry concerning 
| mmything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
| publishers and ¢ Oe OKs or 
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A DECIDED 
5 SUCCESS. 
% THE COLORED 
> LESSON 
PICTURE 
ROLL AND 
SONG 
CLUSTER 
COMBINED. 


A series of Colored Pictures, illustrating 
the International Lessons, each sheet 24x 34 
inches. Twelve pictures each quarter, @ 
> bound together at the top. Outline map 
- accompanies each set. On the back of each 
® picture, in large type, we print a Primary 
Lesson Hymn. With the Roll is sent free 
a supplement, with directions for teaching 
@ the lessons in the Primary Class, and for 
¥ simple blackboard work. Only $2.50 per 
W year. 75 cents per quarter. 


COLORED LESSON PICTURE CARDS. 


The Colored Pictures reduced, printed in 
colors on cards, with simple Lesson Story 
» and Questions on back. One for each Sun- 
» day. Price, per complete set, 10c. per year, 
» or 2%{c. per quarter. 


































Our Picture Roll and Picture Cards are 
¥Y superior to dll others. They are better and 
¥ cheaper than the ‘syndicate’ Rolls and 
Y Cards sold by other houses. Get the best. 


v Daviv C. Cook Pustisming COMPANY 
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You Can 
Pay Off 
Your Mortgage 


se Washington St., CHICAGO. 
: 


This winter by work- 
ing evenings for 


FHE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


500 best agents get 
$11,500 divided 
among them in addi- 
tion to good pay for 
work done. 

The Curtis 


Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


: 
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YOU CAN MAKE BIC MONEY 


EXHIBITING OUR WORDE 


‘ money mak 
the latest music, either vocal or instrmental, 
dow men, ete. COMPLETE OUTFIT consist, ng oO 
Ta king meepine with Sg ~—y! goring motor, 12 L= 
sical or talking reco = Ak llustrated advertising 
ters (12x18 tnehes), we on tickets —) ay 
ok with advice about makin; 
the use of halls, $15.1 6.25. 80 fo stmrLk ‘hat ; 
child ean operate te saa 1 last 
a lifetime. Out this a4. © out and send of Gra- 
ophon ete., with copies of of yo of tes- 
timonials from peo 


undreds of 
dollars w'th our Behibition outa’ outfits. eT PORESS, he 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (inc.) Chicago, UL 


IT MAKES YOU LAUGH | 


$10 A DAY MADE EASY. 
Greatest Romp .r-' 8 and 
Meney Make in, She world. Our 
wonderful ideal alking Machine. 
Louder and Clearer than any other, 
In your own home you can hear 
~ clearness Cc) ay MeKinley, Bryan, 
ae 5 Depew, selections by the wor ‘d's famous 
aa Sousa’s marine band, comic dialect by 
leading comedians, ete. unceasing source of enter 
talnment andinstruction, Talk to it or sing to it an ~ 
= —_ reduce perfectly. re can 6 
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money can be A rs 
selling Hing them or by sivas ogni woe. very one wants 
he Wender of Age. Write at onoe for confi- 


eR AW cLEWIS RB ACW Gases 


Thats machine is truly a wonder. 





The sermon or lesson may be made 
doubly impressive Sy the music by 
which | it is followed. 


Sermons in Song 


contains 196 pages of newest and best songs with 
words and music; not one dull or wornout; more than 
100 origina! pieces found in no other. Limp ‘cloth cover, 
good paper, %c per copy ; 615.00 per hundred. 
108 Washington St., Chicago. 
202 Broadway, New York. 
Geod 15 cents for & years subscription te We Tu:lar- Meredith Quarterly. 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, December 17, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

75 t Five or more copies to separate 
CUS. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00, ) 
$1 00 Less than five copies, and more 
° than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


8 1 .50 One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
° ters, missionaries, and theological 


students. 








































































One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. £ 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subecrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made. ‘ 


A Club at 
Two Rates 


The papers for a club of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and party in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


How Papers Papers sent in a package at the 60 


cent rate do not bear the names of 


are the Raye in ye club. The 
package is addressed to one person 
Addressed Pri, 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the od 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can fave a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year's subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion, ose who have paid the 60 cent rate cam have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


Large c at the cent rate 
Dividing ma Ben Ka eT te Ee ackages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 

The paper it not sent to any sudscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
ree, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
‘o mini sand i ies, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
« To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
vr half-yearly subscription@at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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CASH CAPITAL.............. nn ..$§00,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
other claims,................0... --0+633.216.99 
Surplus over all Liabilities,. sons $42,301.03 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. 
$2,675,520.22. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Agt. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos, H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle, 
John S. Gerhard. 


Charles P. Pe 
os. E. Gillinghem 
*harles S. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, 








YOU CAN MAKE $10 TO $30 
Per day exhibiting our 
Panoramic Cuban War 
Exhibition Outfit. 


rybody is enthused over 





at 
We furnish the complete ea(fit, in- 
elading 52 Cuban War Views, Hirh Grade Siereepticon, te: 
(14x81) Advertising Posters, Admission Tiekets, ete. for a} 

» Cut this ad. ont and send for circulars with full 
pertivulars end copies of testimonials from exhibitors 
who are making big money with our ontfi 








toilet soaps. 











Comparing the sizes of toilet soaps with Ivory Soap, 
the Ivory Soap should cost four times as much:as the 
It is exactly the reverse, and when you 
buy Ivory Soap you pay about one-fourth as much for it. 
The best people use Ivory Soap for their toilet and 
bath; because of its purity, the effect upon the skin is 


beneficial. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “‘ just as good 
as the ‘Ivory ’;"" they ARE NOT, but like ali counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of 


the genuine. Ask for “ Ivory '’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1808, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincians‘} 
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rs, Roebuck @ Co., Inc., Chicago, iL 









Poem: 


A Vision of the Night. By Ethelbert D. War- 


field 


Editorial : 


Notes.—Having and Using Time. Love and Riddle, D.D., LL.D.; Cunningham Geikie, 
, Reties taxis tethtene ee ee Sas D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., 
e eee «os 6 o Me e 44 38 
Raith tefere Comineu-Gense’. .. ss 6. 845 LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- 
° Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 
Notes on Open Letters: 


Ancient Form of Dedication Service. Spiritual 


Life 
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From Contributors: 


Tae Claes oF a np gine wom th D., C8 Official Call for the Ninth International Sun- 
What the “ Edelweiss"’ Does for Germany. ‘ 

By the Baroness Brantsen ......... 847 day-School Convention 
Snap-Shots at Every-Day Life: ‘‘ My Friend Books and Writers: 

Bob.” By Charles Frederic Goss ..... 848 


For Children at Home: 
Which was Queer? By Anna Stevens Reed . 848 


For the Superintendent : 


Learn 
Recru 


For the Teacher: 
Realizing the Lesson. By John Wright Buck- 





Gye Sunday School Gines 


Contents for December 17 


John 1: 1-14 
Lesson Helps: 


from God's Spirit. American Revisers’ 


Work and Workers: 


ing in Concert. By Allen Rosenkrans . 849 | Business Department: 
iting a School ~. 00. 2 0 ee ee *. « Bag 


dows Pave she 6 pe 6 08 4 88 849 Worth Repeating : 





Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Professor M. B. 


A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; Faith Latimer; Mrs. 
Roxana Beecher Preuszner; the Rev. E. 
Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells 


Holiday Books of Various Kinds .... 
The Spy Bible 61 fc ee Ce ts 
Books Received ......+.+ee8-s 


Advertising Rate .........4e6-. 
Subscription Rates ....- +s sees 


Lesson 1. January. Christ the True Light 
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New LECTURE 
; and Santiago, 50 si 
Porte ‘pice 60 stldes. Send for bargsie let 
of Stereopticons, Moving 
85000, See ILLIAMS, BROWN, & EARLE 
i. Philadelphia. 





for the Stereopticon 





or rent, each with reading. Sawant, 6° 
Ss; 


icture Machines. 
Lantern slides made and 


916 Chestnut Street, Phi 





: and Sunday School 
CHURCH witrnnist 
Sermons and — 


schoo! lessons ilinstrated with Magic Lantern an 
Piereertices Views. Finest apperatas, al) prices. 


MeALLISTER, Mfe. Opticiah, 49 Naseaw 8t., N. ¥ 


me 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHING. 
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THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, 
dimensions. 


estimate 


publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisen ent in The Se 


T CHURCH | TGHT 


k of Light and 
free. 1. P. Prink, sst Pearl St., New York. 
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ad PEALS 
on 
MoSHAWE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


. 
** 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning ™. CHIMES. 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
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Worth Repeating 


The Star of Bethlehem 


From an article by the Rev. Frank M Kerr, in The 
Treasury of Religious Thought 


HE ancients believed that the stars 
had much to do with the fortunes of 
human life. Though these orbs of 

light were far beyond the reach of man, 
apparently possessing no communication | 
with the earth, yet in some way they were 
regarded as having great influepce over 
the lives of this world’s inhabitants. The 
significance of their influence was due to 
the position they occupied in the heavens, 
and the secret was known only by the 
wise men. The position of the constella- 
tions at the time of a child's birth deter- 
mined the issues of the new life, whether 
they should be marked by prosperity or 
adversity, by success or failure. Thus 
did the Chaldeans regard each life as pic- 
tured in the sky, where the wise men 
might search out its meaning, and under- 
stand its ultimate end. It was impossible 
for any one to set at naught or disregard 
this verdict of the heavens. Heaven was 
associated with earth, and life here was 
determined by the stars yonder. 
It was natural, therefore, that the Magi 
should look for a star of unusual appearance 
and interest when the long-expected Mes- 
siah came to earth. From the Jews of the 
Dispersion they had learned that a Mes- 
siah was expected ; that prophetic utter- 
ance regarding his appearance was definite 
in its expression ; that Judea was the land 
selected for his coming, and that he would 
be born as a child, thus fulfilling the 
words of the great prophet, ‘‘ For unto us 
a child is born, unto us a son is given: 
and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder : and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, 
The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace.’ Having the influence and study 
of the East, where the application of as- 
trology passed beyond Me Mere phyoical~ 
Pphenomena of this world until it reached 
the lives of people, the Magi kept close 
watch upon the movements of the stars, 
so that they might be ready for the lead- 
ing of the guiding star’'which would take 
them to the new-born king. 

Under such circumstances, therefore, it 
was perfectly reasonable that God should 
respond to their habits of star-study, and 
place a wonder in the heavens which 
would lead them to Bethlehem, and, at 
the same time, leave a record among the 
countless hosts of the starry galaxies of 
heaven's interest in earth. Its history 
would become an inspiring ‘sign for the 
generations of mankind, In this way the 
asttology of the East passed into the as- 
tronomy.of Palestine, and the mystery of 
the heavenly constellations into the reve- 
lation of the Star of Bethlehem. 

The mission of a star is for the hour of 
darkness. Day and night struggle for pos- 
session of the world, and the: contest is 
about equal. During the time of human 
work and progress, man seems to have the 
power of light in league with him, so as 
to give him a continuation of success ; 
but the sinking sun and the approaching 
night, so beautifully described by our 
poet, Longfellow, in these lines : 


“‘ The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From ai. eagle in: his flight," 


producing in the soul of the observer 


‘A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain,"’ 


cause one to feel that the compact has 
been broken, that the light has turned the 
individual over to darkness, leaving fear 
for promised joy, and doubt for inspiring 
hope. 

Then it is that a star appears. As the 
darkness deepens the brighter .becomes 
the star, until others have joined the 
first, making the sky appear as a vast 
dome, studded with brilliant gems, over- 
shadowing the earthly temple, and bring- 
ing in the light of the great beyond. If 
our imagination be as active and our ears 
as acute as possessed by the ancients, we 
will hear the music of the spheres, the 





rolling melodies of the starry hosts, comi- 
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ing to us out-of the depths of. the great 
beyond, and bringing a message of Heav- 
en's interest in earth's darkness. 

«Oh, dwellers of earth,’’ we may hear 
them say, ‘‘ though im the darkness of 
your life, ye are not forgotten in heaven. 
We shine to make your night holy, to show 
your weary feet the hidden pathway, and 
to guard your habitation while ye shum- 
ber. Earth’s.darkness does not obscure 
you from the view of heaven.” 

What is true of the mission of the 
physical star is true, in a more wonderful 
way, of the Star of Bethlehem. 

This star shines for the human night of 
sin and temptation. 

Long has this night overshadowed. the 
face of the earth. The efforts of man 
have been in the direction of the light, 
but he has not climbed high enough to 
behold the dawn of the day. The past 
ages were filled with deceit, hypocrisy, 
rebellion, and transgression. The Lord 
declared that the sins of the people were 
as a thick cloud, intervening as a veil be- 
tween himself and his children. They 
could not look up to him, nor with satis- 
faction could he behold them. Discour- 
aged they might well be, hopeless the 
world might naturally become ; but at 
last a star arose, and the night of sin was 
made holy. Heaven had not forgotten 
earth, nor had God disregarded man. 
Human darkness was penetrated, and a 
light was given, fulfilling the words of 
Zacharias : ‘* Through the tender mercy 
of our God ; whereby the dayspring from 
on high hath visited us,’’ ‘‘ To give light 
to them that sit in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death, to guide our feet in the 
way of peace.’ 


Wool 
Soap. 
Free 


Drop us a postal, with your 
name and address and that 
of a dealer who doesn’t sell 
Wool Soap, and we'll send 
you a cake free. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
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Pale, Thin, Delicate} 


people get vigorous and 
fi increase in weight from 
A Perfect Food, lose 
Tonic and Restorative. 


the use of 

It is a powder made from the most 

nourishing elements of meat, prepared 

for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 

systems. May be taken in milk, water, 

tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 lb. tins. 

leta mailed by Farbentabriken of Eiberfeld Co., 


Pamph' 
4° Stone St., New York , selli Farben- 
tubriken vouus. Buleie. 2 s Co. "Eiberfeld. 
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: Sermons On the Sunday-School Lessons tor 4899 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 








BY THE Y CLUB 
The Sunday School Times says : 
** Not a lesson help, not a commentary, but sermons intended to press home the spiritual 


truths of the Scripture passages; hence should be read after the study of the lesson. Every 


rse gives e of careful exegetical preparation. All breathe conviction and evan- 


gelical devoutmess ; many are characterized by oratorica! finish. All are practical in the best 
sense of the term.”’ 


The Congregationalist says : 
“They are scholarly, practical, and in every way serviceable discourses, interpreting and 
enforcing truth with clearness and power, and making the comprehension and explanations 


of the lessons alike easy and useful." 


= 


Cloth binding, $1.25. Special price until New Year's, $1.00 postpaid. 
good to a pastor, superintendent, Se 
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By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., 
and M. A. PELOUBET 


This handsomely printed volume provides, as has its twenty-four predecessors, 
every student with a wealth of the clearest thoughts, the profoundest meditations, the 
brightést illustrations, and the latest explanations of the Sunday-school lessons. 

The leading teachers of the world constantly study the ‘‘Select Notes’’ with 
increasing appreciation of its positive worth. 


340 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25, postpaid 
W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago 
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Sunday-School Libraries }2tss var 


Lowest prices 
Approved lists free. Books sent for examination when 
desired. One-third discount—more on many books. 


The Pilgrim Press  {73%chash Avenue, Chicage 
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WHY NOT START A 
HOME DEPARTMENT ? 


HEN people will not, or cannot, come to Sunday-school, the 

Sunday-school can go to the people. The Home Department 

idea makes this possible. Every school in city or country ought to 

investigate the plan. It reaches hitherto unreachable children and 

grown folks, it increases the school attendance, it increases the 

school revenues, and pays its own expenses. How to start a Home 

» Department, how to conduct it, and what it can do in any neighbor- 

hood, is told in an illustrated sixteen-page booklet, which will be 
sent by the publishers to any address for 


Two two-cent stamps 


Already about 150,000 persons are members of Home Depart- 
ments. The work is growing so rapidly that accurate statistics are 
not obtainable. 

For the booklet giving full information about the plan, send 
two two-cent stamps to 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROCK ISLAND 





for - 
Latest and LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
Most Complete DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Book on Leave Chicago every Thursday via Colorado 
Springs and Scenic Route, to San Francisco and 
Southern Route lea Chicago Tuesda 
a Thousands via Kansas City, Pt. Worth and £1 Paso to Lee 
=i received it Angeles. 
. Mederian ubditiones p these Eypwestes Cars are attached to Fast 
copies for themselves dence t we oiler thes test hee: 


and friends. Price was small; they expected 
only a booklet. They really received a volume 
with over 160 illustrations. Embroidery teachers 
are using it as a text-book and ordering copies 
for each member of their classes. Contains 15 
NEW COLORED PLATES not in any other 


tion and new map, sent free. Address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 





Write for itinerary which gives full informa- 
W J. LEAHY, 11 S. oth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





. Over 140 pages about stam linens, 
needles and silk; all the embroidery stitches; 
newest designs in centrepieces, doilies, tea-cloths, 
etc. Each a beautiful Christmas gift. Chapters 


Headache 


on “Cr itch” and the “American Flag in ’ , 

BARE for car **1899-Book.” Mailed for 10 cts. ee eee 

io camps. Ades : Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG co. Take no substitute. 
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The gocd name of 


Alleock’s 


POROUS PLASTERS 


has induced many persons to 
deceive the public by offering 
plasters which are not only lack- 
ing in the best elements of the 
genuine article, but are often 
harmful in their effeets. 

The public should be on their 
guard against these frauds, and, 
when a plaster is needed, be 
sure to insist upon having the 
best. When you buy Allcock’s 
you obtain absolutely the best 
plaster made. 





Now Ready ! oats New Copyright Edi- 


tions of the 


Genuine “ Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles 


And Authorized American Editions q 
Oxford Self- & 
Pronouncing 
Bibles 


Practical 
Scholarly 
Simple 
Send for Catalog 


Oxford University Press 


American Branch 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


A NEW HOME 
DEPARTMENT 
QUARTERLY. 


Beginning with the first quarter of 1899, we 
will issue a special Home Department 
Edition of the Comprehensive Quar- 
terly. The COMPREHENSIVE QUARTERLY 
is admirably adapted for Home Work, and 
has been largely used for that purpose, but 
it was thought that an edition with special 
introductory matier. and other changes, 
wouid more nearly meet the requirements 
of those interested in Home Department 
Work, 

The Home Department Edition will 
coutain 64 pages, being the same size as the 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOLAR. and will con- 
tain all the engravings, descriptive matter 
and other features. besides three pages of 
special introductory matter. It will be better 
adapted for Home Work than any other 
quarterly published. 

Many persons in our homes are cut off 
from the Sunday-school by ill-health, age, 
household or business cares. Yet they wo 
ought to pursue some systematic study of 
God’s Word. Enlist them a8 members of 
the Home Department. Many Sunday- 
schools have sustained a Home Department 
for years with most excellent results. It 

given the impetus and help which 
comes through the study of the Bible by the 
entire family. 

Price.—In low of five or more, to one 
address, 13c. each per year, or 3c. per 
quarter. Write for sample copy, which will 
be sent free. Address, 


Daviw C. Cook Pusuisning Company, 


36 Washington St., CHICAGO. 


1,96 Bs A $3.50 SUIT 


seat and double knee. Regular $3.50 Boys’ 













For sale by all Bookseliers. 



























r 
Cut this Ad. out 
- and send to us, 
of bey andsay whether large or 
small for ag, ond we will send you the 
suit by express, C.0.D., subject to examin- 
n. ou can examine it at your express 
Office and if {ound perfectly satisfactory 
and equal to suite sold in your tewn for 
$3. 50, your express agent eer special 
offer and ex cha: 





made from a special wear-resisting, beavy- 
ag Sey Oakwell cassimere, neat, handsome pot 
tern, fine serge lining, Claytes nt interiining, ped- 
ding, staying and reinforcing, siik anddinen sewing. fre 
tallor-made threerbout, a suit any ber or paves would 
proud of. FOR FREE CLOTH 8A Hers’ Clart ing 
(suits, overcoats or ulsters), for boys 4 T0019 YE«rs, 
write for Sample Beek Ne. 80C, contains fashion pilates, 
tape measure and full instructions how to order. 
ons Bults and Overcosts made te order from $5.00 up. 
Samples sent free on application. aad 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago. wl. 













dn ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this pater, 











134 Union Street, 
‘ae oe 


you will oblige the publishers, as weil as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
| Asemenl in The Sunday School Tities. 




































































































You'll “ wonder at your auld shoon when you hae | 
gotten your new.” If you'll use } 


SAPOLIO | 


instead of other means for scouring. 


The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by [ 


far. Many people travel them because they have not 
tried the better way. 


to break away from old-fashioned methods and adopt 
the labor-saving and strength-sparing inventions of mod- 
* ern times. Get out of old ruts and into new ways by us- 


ing a cake of SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 31. 


B. & B. 


Christmas 
handkerchiefs 


—we think there’s not a larger 
assortment of choice kinds any- 
where in America than here, 
nor as low prices. 

Two special lots :— 


Ladies’ embroidered, scalloped or hem- 
stitched embroidered handkerchiefs 10 cents 
each,—variety of dainty patterns. 

Ladies’ all-linen hemstitched embroidered 
initial handkerchiefs, and men’s all-linen em- 
broidered initial handkerchiefs—any letter, or 
assorted letters, 25c., $2.85-dozen. 


Nicest brocade silk mufflers for men, $1.00 
each,—both quality and style for a dollat that 
every one who wants to make the gift of a 
handsome muffler will be glad to know where 
to get. Reds, blues, greens, browns, black— 
plaids, stripes, bars, “checks, polka dots, 
figures, and plain colors, 

Boys’ good warm Scotch wool gloves, 25c. 
pair. 

Ladies’ electric seal fur neck scarfs, 
tails and 2 heads, $3.00. 

Black coney fur muffs, 
$1.00, 

If you haven't our holiday catalogs to select 
from, send your order for any other wanted 

ift goods anyhow,—such extensive lines in 
8 different departments, we'll surely have 
what you want. 

Efficient mail-order service to give your 
orders the best attention. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


END US ONE DOLLA 


with 8 


lined with satin, 





AND THIS AD. and 
} Ay yaad rar 
4 new 





laree fines, 
hoavy laings. 


It is a relief from a sort of slavery | 


P 





Mince Meat, 
Suet, 
Cocoanut, 
Steak for dyspeptics, 
Chicken and Lobster 
Salad, Corn for Frit- 
ters, Scrap Meat for 
Poultry, etc. 








Sausage Meat, 
Tripe, 
Hash, Clams, 
Hamburg 


ing 


Our Trade-Mark **‘ ENTERPRISE "’ is on every machine. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for the ‘‘ Enterprising Housekeeper '’—200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO OF PA. 7’ $itidciphia, Pa” 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


ENTERPRISE 


Unexcelled for Chop- 


Meat. and Food Choppers 
- The Best in the World 


Guaranteed to CHOP 
NOT GRIND 


Prices 
No. 


No. 20, 


Sold by all 
Hardware Dealers, 


5, $2.00 
No. 10, 3. 
5-00 

Twenty-three other sizes 


and styles 
for Hand and Power. 
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PIECES COM 
1 veer covered com, 1 
jos U Wikt SAVE ONE-HALF ani pent. bestn Gone 


al butter dishes, 12 sere ieee fruit A 
pick] i nce be 
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Lend = 
Oren Px sini $5,091 95, 





T 
12 coffee cups, 1 * 
.S TH rm n baker, 1 1 8inch baker, 
poet, 1, Llarge pitcher, 


PLETE THE SET: 12 poup platens 28 5-inch plates, 12 7-inch om 
ang platter, 1 12-inc 
a 5 covered butter dish, bow! 1 extra 
SON'T DEL 60 CENTS : RACH 00 MILE 
bon'T DELAY. Write urbe catalogue of otecything in Crockery, 


CUT THIS AD. asd py 
= we will send 


TYLE ren 


ENON. aide 


liar 


Ce A 


is 8 
Se ay rans 


que Peedi AL 


freight char 












Freight ry vil. aces about 


This Set Set Consist . of 100 Pieces 
DF THE HIGHEST GRADE ¢ tNUINE 
VITREOUS WHITE CHINA of the very 
ony most eg -~ = Shape, is as 









Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), ‘Cuicaco, ILLINOIS. 








POCKET EDITION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS FoR 1899-28 





HIS little book, issued from year to year, has grown so popular 
that the edition for 1898 was exhausted before all orders were 
filled, and no second edition was printed. 
It contains the text of all the lessons (in both versions) in the In- 
ternational Series for 1899, with lesson titles and Golden Texts, and 


with fifty-two blank pages for notes. 


intendent to teachers. 


From the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler: 
utilizable by me during the next year.” 


From Faith Latimer: “ The little book is a gem, a model of convenience and beauty.” 


From Julia EB. Peck: 


Just the thing for convenient 
use when the Bible or lesson help is not at hand. 
It is an ideal present from teacher to class, and from super- 


* It is capitally gotten up, and will be thoroughly 


“ Perhaps only a New-Englander wading through the drifts of a blind- 


ing snow-storm can fully appreciate the convenient size of these tittle books. 





Bound in cloth, 


jive or more, 20 cents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


with side stamp in color and gold. 
pages, measuring, with covers, 4% inch in thickness. 


Size, 2% X4 inches. 
Single copy, 
Bound in fine leather, 50 cents; five or more, go cents each. 

103i WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.... 


by mait, 25 


224 
cents; 
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Ahi Airlie lila, alll 


Over Fourteen Years of Remarkable Cures 


tute, 1033 Si 
Edwin S. Johnston, Princi 
cured himself after STAMME -RING forty years. 


of The Sunday School Times. 


“DO NOT STAMMER ”’ 


Send for 60 page book to the Philadelphia Insti- 
ing Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
land Founder, who 


Can referto John LD. Wattles & Co., publishers 
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+. yy and we an extra w 


ita 2 pertect wood 

SsuR A DING GUARANTER with every stove. 
Yeurlecal — would ask at least $20,00 for such a stove; 
rder this and you will save at least $6.00. The 
freight is guly Stove 1.00 for each 500 miles. 
Our New F Stews the most com- 
plete Tee of 1599 
THIS NEW £I@ 





Addrem (in fo) Dept. o, 2156. Clinton Bt., 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisemcr: 





BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL, A grand success, 

Tuition, | ae and degree, 
Literature,” 
Cc. 


J. BURTC N. Chris stian University, Canton, Mo. 
Fe 


HIGR 
ARM, 









* Master of Ancient 


per mont For circulars, write 


ANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, o. $135 8 


year. Catalog free. with plan to earn funds. 


USE IT REE 





andsave§10to$40.W wk PaY toy debian face 
ands in use; eataleg, showing bey pate ig 
free. Each machine guaranteed 10 
Consolidated Wholesale Supply Ci Co. | 
Chicago, IL 












$2.75 


Or Blue all-wool —« Ss — 
long, ve _— 


ery full sweep, 12 
collar, beautifull with 
en y Cioea 


that sell at 
wine we 4, SH, Cleak Catalogue of 
and children's 


wear, Address, 
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SPECIAL $2.7 










Examination Free, Cut 

SEND NO MONEY. State your 

tand umber of 

around at Bust 

and Neck, whether Black or 

Blue is wanted, and we will 

send you this cape by express 

C0. Bs sublet to eramia- 

and try tt om an une 
on at 

Rearest express office, 

and if found exactly 

tne “Presented sad 


if 
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g& 
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Pitas enpgetct 
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vapper cape and la 
Black Baitie Fer, 
with one row wide and two rows narrow Mohair 

as oe This garment is fine tailor-made throughout and 
— than double our price. 
everything in women's 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. cacaco. 
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the 
A lat 
ie for and 
made of Black 
28 inches 
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December 17, 1898 
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i she who comfortably, healthfully and 
8 rn, Setnes her children and-her- 


‘FERRIS’ °° 


, Sense 
Corset Waist. 


It closely follows nature in its curves, 

Pimparting grace to the form, health to 

>the wearer. Sold by all retailers. 

, ad, = or R Ayxy short oF extra long 
wais L.dren ; B 

Mf Ladies, 1.0 to hun,” O08 7 


O’Neill’s 
6th Ave., 2cth to 2ist St. 
NEW YORK 


Buy Your 














Christmas Gifts 
in New York! 


—AT O'NEILL'S. You'll find 
there cverything that-—ice-new and 
appropriate for a Christmas Gift, 
and seld at a price that will enab!: 
you to be more generous, perhaps, 
than you anticipated, 


Lamps, Bronzes, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Jewelry, 
Fine Furniture, 
Fancy China, Bric-a-Brac, 
Cameras, Fine Furs, 
Jackets, Sewing-Machines, 
Bicycles, etc., etc. 


If You Cannot 
Come to New York 


to do your Christmas shopping, 
send for a copy of our handsome 
little booklet, ‘‘A Few Sugges- 
tions.’’ It will help you not only 
to select the most suitable gifts 
for souvenirs, but wiil also allow 
you to exercise discrimination in 
the matter of cost. . 


WE MAIL IT FREE TO 


ADDRESS 


H. O’Neill & Co. 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N.Y. 


Swing Chair FREE. 


comtorkabie,| "A pial 8 , Safe and 


Spices, Baking Powder, 
han "amo your friends, will se- 
a WT) of a Swing 


ANY 












xpress. 
ands Catalogue FREE. 
G. A. FOLSOM & CoO., 


192 Hanover &t., 
Dept. F, Boston, Mase. 








ts that are trustworthy. 
pubii 


Should, however, an advertisement of a. 
will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 





party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently insertod 











